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FARM NOTES. 





THE INSTITUTES. 

The interest in the farmers’ institutes 
keeps up to its full limit, day after day. 
This week we are attending meetings at 
Morley, Mecosta Co., Carson City, Mont- 
calm Co:, Mt. Pleasant, Isabella Co., and 
St. Johns, Clinton Co. 

At all these meetings the farmers are 
ready and responsive in discussing the 
topics presented. Aside from the leading 
farm topics, there are two other great 
qnestions that come up for a great deal of 
lively discussion. These are ‘‘Good Roads” 
and “Our Public School System.” 

There is some difference of opinion ex- 
pressed as to what is wanted, and as to 
the ultimate result of this continued agita- 
tion, but we feel confident that in the end 
public opinion will be educated to a “back- 
ing up” of methods that shall be a decided 
improvement over present conditions and 
details of manipulation. We refer to both 
topics, in this connection. 

AN IMPROVEMENT ON THAT POULTRY 
HOUSE. 

Our poultry house plans were published 
in the Ohto Farmer, soon after their ap- 
pearance in these columns, and have been 
criticised in succeeding issues. 

With the aid of our generous brother 
farmers we hope to get plans perfected, 
“after a time,” that will suit us very well— 
until some other friend comes along with a 
knock-out blow. 

The following improvement is suggested 
by one Ohio Farmer correspondent. The 
scratching room underneath is stirring up 
more or less opposition, and at the same 
time furnishing the FARMER much valuable 
poultry matter: =p 

J. H. Brown, of Michigan, asks for criti- 
cisms about his poultry house plan shown 
in the Nov. 19 issue of the Ohio Farmer. 
While there are many: commendable fea- 
tures about it, I think he will find a few 
serious objections. 

The first one is the difficulty of cleanin 
and caring for the scratching room floor. If 

oung or old fowls choose to roost beneath, 

e will find it almost impossible to get 
beneath after them. One or two weeks is 
about as long as litter shoald be left on 
the floor, as it becomes very foul. The 
reese will then be how to get in to clean 

Again, the steps will be found to be more 
cumbersome than to go in on the level. 
You also either have to waste the walkway 
space or have the gates forever in the way. 





G F, ground floor. S F, scratching floor. D, 
door. T, feed trough. DF, deck floor. R, roosts, 
W, window. 

I give a plan that I think can be made 
to have all the advantages of Mr. Brown’s 
plan, without the objections. During my 
short experience I have built three differ- 
ent houses and find that some form ofa 
deck is the most convenient. 

In the plan you will see that the high 
side faces the south. The deck floor is to 
three feet from ground floor with a 244-foot 
walkway extending along the south side. 
The windows are so placed that the rays 
of the sun will shine both beneath and 
above the deck. A hallway is not needed. 
as a gate in the partition will answer all 


pur *s 

The deck floor is not nailed and can be 
taken out in summer, when lice are bad. 
The V beneath the window is a narrow feed 
trough—so narrow the fowls cannot get in 
it to soil their feed. y f asygen' house is 
like the sketch. It is 8 feet wide and 24 
hot long, divided into three apartments, 

ee 





My brother, who keeps 200 Br. Leghorn 
hens for laying, has one house 12x16, with 
deck floor. One 12x12 with deck. One 10x36 
with deck under roosts. ‘Le, as well as 
myself, finds the deck the most convenient 
plan’we can find,both for economy of space, 
ease of cleaning out and freedom from ver- 
min. I use one of the 8x8 rooms for nests, 
gravel box.feed troughs, water, etc.,in win- 
ter when they all run to ether, thereby 
keeping: litter under decks dry much longer. 

J. M. PETERSIME. 


By placing the floor three feet above the 
foundation sills and the sills on a two-foot 
wall we thought there would be plenty of 
room to get underneath. But now we shall 
erect the building with higher side walls, 
making the scratching room about six feet 
high. 

This should be sufficient for easy entrance 
through aside door into the scratching room 
from the ground level. The steps up into 
the upper room from the outside will give 
us no trouble whatever. The ascent can be 
made very gradual, and the stairs no more 
trouble to climb than elsewhere. 





prospect of securing even a moderate 
growth of grass, we should not plow in the 
spring, to turn under some catch crop in 
the early fall. But if there is no seeding 
you might plow and sow to rye, oats and 
peas, or anything that will grow quickly 
enough to secure a fair growth before time 
to turn under. 

We are not in favor of the old-fashioned 
summer fallow, except under special con- 
ditions, which rarely obtain in our section 
of the country. It is far better to keep 
something growing above the surface soil 
whenever possible. 

We should be very careful about pastur- 
ing rye in the spring, with your object in 
view. Rye should be turned under before 
maturing, when too much woody fibre will 
prevent quick rotting under the furrows, 
thereby making it very difficult to prepare 
a compact seed bed in a dry time. ~_> “2 

As to Huldah’s opinion, we'do:not really 
know whether she is a woman or @ man. 





CORN 

There are some good points in friend 
Petersime’s suggestions, and the deck is one 
of them. However, we still favor the ar- 
rangement we gave, and shall test it. 

There is no doubt but what some of the 
hens will persist in roosting in the scratch- 
ing room, if they can have their own Way. 
To accomplish this they will be obliged to 
sit down on the floor, as no elevated loafing 
places will be provided in this room. 

Neither will there be any places provided 
for laying in the scratching room. Between 
the studding, and sloping up from the in- 
side edge of the stone foundation, *ither 
boards or mortar may be placed in such a 
manner that no hen can find even tempor- 
ary lodgment thereon. 

Plenty of bedding, preferably of cut straw, 
in our opinion, should be provided on the 
ground floor. This litter should be taken 
out frequently and replenished. This room 
must and can be easily kept clean by using 
plenty of fresh litter for the hens toscratch 
among in search of the various whole grains 
given them. Give the hen plenty of work 
to doin hunting among the straw for her 
feeding rations, properly compounded, and 
she will do the rest, all other conditions be- 
ing equal. 

GREEN MANURING. 


I have a field that I wish to sow to wheat 
next fall. Will it improve the crop to sow 
something next spring (after corn plant- 
ing), to plow under later on? If so, what 
would be the best crop to sow? 

I have rye on the ground now that I in- 
tend to plow under in the spring. Will it 
be as good or better than.an old-fashioned 
summer fallow, to sow some crop to plow 
under? I will say to brother farmers, be 
careful about pasturing your rye. I ruin- 
ed my crop this year in that way. 

I see in a recent issue of the FARMER 
that Huldah Perkins thinks the majority 
of the ple in this country are fools. 
Now if Huldah would travel more and say 
less, I think she would soon change her 


mind. ; 
Jackson Co. UNCLE JOHN. 


If there is any seeding on your field, or 





HARVESTER. 


Consequently, and in fear of still greater 
consequences of a complex and peculiar na- 
ture, we prefer not to express our opinion 
at present. We hope to meet friend Hul- 
dah in the near future and carefully look 
up the situation. However, we have re- 
cently met several people, of both sexes, 
whom -we considered as far above the 
heights to which ‘‘fools” fail to attain. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SEEN BY A MICHIGAN FARMER 
AGENT. 





In traveling from one community or 
neighborhood to another, it is surprising to 
note the difference in enterprise and im- 
provement. 

In some communities there will be ap- 
parently a healthy strife among the resi- 
dents to adopt and use any new methods or 
tools which may tend to lessen manual 
labor or the cost of production, while in 
other neighborhoods the sentiment seems 
to be that ““what was good enough for our 
fathers is good enough for us.” 

I don’t know why this should be, unless 
it be attributed to the fact that the senti- 
ments or opinions of a few influential 
persons seem to be contagious among those 
who come in contact with them, and I 
think a few wide-awake, enterprising 
farmers in every community will do more 
to bring us prosperity than all the poli- 
ticians in the United States. 

Probably there is as much improvement 
in ‘the management and care of the corn 
crop, especially of the stover, as in any 
other grown by the average farmer. 

It was customary, and is yet with some, 
to dispose of the stover in the easiest man- 
ner possible, not considering it of much 
value. But it hasbeen proven that if stover 
is secured in proper condition and shred- 
ed, threshed or cut, that it is more 


| still and sawing wood. 





valuable for most stock than timothy hay 
and nearly equal to clover. 

The corn crop being such a large one the 
past season, many ways were devised by 
which it could be easily and quickly har- 
vested. Since the advent of the horse corn 
harvester, many home made affairs have 
been constructed, some of which aré in- 
geniously contrived and are claimed to 
work satisfactorily, while others are only 
worthy of “honorable mention.” 

The cheapest and most easily construct- 
ed, as well as easiest to be drawn, of any I 
have yet seen, was one made somewhat 
similar to the accompanying cut. 

The platform is bolted to the under side 
of both forward and back axles, so as to 
bring the knives nearer the ground, as the 
wheels are quite high, being taken from 
binder trucks. 

The knives, made from an old cross-cut 
saw, are bolted to the wings so as to be 
easily removed when necessary to sharpen. 
The wings are fastened to the under side of 
the cross-bar (a) so as to bring the knives 
on a level with platform. 

The machine is so balanced that, if 
necessary, the forward wheel can be raised 
from the ground when turning, by stepping 
behind the back axle. B. A. WOOD. 

KALAMAZOO Co. 

[This machine could be improved and 
more safely operated by attaching a pair of 
shafts to the front end. We have taken 
the liberty to add an upright “attach- 
ment”—B. C. D.—to the front end of the 
frame. 

The cross-bar of the shafts should rest on 
top, connect at B with a bolt, which should 
act as a swivel in turning. It would be 
better to make the front wheel act as a 
caster wheel in order to prevent the “‘goug- 
ing” act at each end of the field in turning 
around. 

Friend Wood’s sketch is excellent’ and 
readily followed by any one who wishes to 
build such a machine. As to infringing on 
any patent, we have heard much of the 
possibility thereof, in the days gone by, 
but, if there is anything in it, the proclaim- 
ers have for some time past been keeping 
We doubt there be- 
ing any infringement on the homemade 
machines we have seen in use.—Ep.} 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
GENERAL COMMENTS BY A BAY 
COUNTY FARMER. 





We have been taking the FARMER since 
last July and have often had something I 
wanted to say but have been so busy I 
could not find the time. We farmers can- 
not afford to hire much work done. It is 
always in order first to remark about the 
weather. It is everything to the farmer. 
We see it mentioned so often that the past 
season has been so wet, but strange to say 
the past season with us has been as ary as 
“dust’’—fully as dry as the previous year; 
no rain that would wet down more than an 
inch or two since last May; no water in 
wells, even in December, but the 2d of 
January, °97, it commenced to rain and 
rained for two days, filling the wells to run- 
ning over. 

We like the FARMER very much; it is very 
helpful and practical; think we will like it 
better since the love feast at Lansing; had 
wondered why there was nothing from the 
Grange or Agricaltural College. Don’t care 
to ask any questions but the fellow that 
gets belligerent in the future wants to look 
out. We are going to create anew office for 
the State called chop-off-head, an Indian 
word meaning fool killer. Associate Editor 
Brown seems to have caught the hen fever. 
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We donot believe that the farmers of Michi- 
ge are interested in having the hen boomed. 

he has had quite a boom on for some time, 
and the product got down to eight cents a 
dozen in trade at the country store last 
summer. Potatoes had their boom, ‘but 
haven’t seen anything mentioned Iately 
about the profits in potato raising. Ax to 
the hen being a good investment, we would 
suggest that no business about the farm 
is attended with so great risk as the 
poultry business, and that only a few 
persons can get a profit out of it. An- 
other suggestion is that the average farm- 
er has not the time to fuss with hens. 


He would do better to have a few and let 
them largely take care of themselves, or, if 
he knows how, go into it extensively, so as 
to make it the Jeading business of the firm. 
Just one more thought: We will guaran- 
tee that twenty-five small flocks of hens 
left to take care of themselves largely, (say 
some oats thrown to them once a day in 
saowy weather), will lay twice as many 
eggs as twenty-five flocks of thesame num- 
ber taken care of by twenty-five different 
persons under a ‘‘well organized system” 
that Mr. Brown mentions. 
Like to read such an article as that on 
the corn crop by Mr. Mumford, or on light- 
ning rods by Dr. Kedzie. Give us lots of 
them, Mr. Editor; there are no old wives’ 
fables about that kind of talk ¥ 
I see that farmers are great on experience. 
Experience is undoubtedly a good thing. 
but conceit and ignorance that many of 
them call experience is a very poor thing to 
have a man’s head stuffed up with. Like 
to read those experience notes. Have 
jeatned a good deal from them, but they 
are not always safe to go by. Take the 
subject of sweetcorn, mentioned lately. 
Do not think 1t would pay to raise it to feed 
in preference to hard corn. If the corn 
could be picked and marketed at a paying 
rice, and then feed the stover, it might do. 
0 not think the sweet corn would com- 
are at all favorably with the hard corn 
or feed. Hogs digestit very poorly; it is 
tough and leathery after it is past the boil- 
ing stage. Don’t see how a farmer can get 
along without his agricultural paper. Re- 
spectfully, 
Bay County, Mica. J. B. STEVENS. 
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for the Michigan Farmer. 


SPREADING MANURE IN WINTER. 





Will you, or some of the readers of the 
MicHIGAN FARMER, Kindly advise me 
through its columns whether it is better to 
spread manure on top of the ground, in 
fields, in winter, or to allow it to remain in 
a yard or a heap at one place until spring, 
and then spread it on the ground and 
plow itunder. It would be a great saving 
of labor to farmers if it would be equally as 
good to spread it in winter when work is 
not rushing. I would like to experiment on 
this plan, provided you think it would be 
likely Pere beneficial. 

Huron Co. _ W. E. McMULLEN. 

The experience of our best farmers favors 
drawing out the manure on the fields and 
spreading it at once. It not only saves 
labor, but lightens spring work,and benefits 
the crops more than if left in piles in the 
open air antil spring, and then spread and 


piowed under. When spread on the fields 
in winter the loss from leaching is shown 
by tests to be very slight, as the rains and 
melting snows sink into the surface soil, 
carrying the best elements of the manure 
with them, and holding them in readiness 
for the succeeding crops. Even on hillsides 
this method of applying manure is found to 
be the best. 

Leaving the manure in pilesin the open 
air, the rains and snow run off, and the 
valuable elements are lost. Itis nearly as 
bad to leave it in piles in the field as in the 
barnyard, the only difference being that 
the leaching may benefit the soil in the 
vicinity of the heaps, whereas, in the barn- 
yard it cannot benefit anything. 

if, however, the manure is placed under 
cover, and worked over from time to time 
to prevent heating, and a layer of land 
plaster spread over the surface now and 
then to fix the ammonia, the manure will 
be in the best possible condition to apply 
to vegetable and root crops, and for top- 
dressing meadews in the spring. The ma- 
nure should, for such purposes, be well rot- 
ted—looking more like rich earth than 
manure. For a farmer who makes a speci- 
alty of root crops, or the vegetable garden- 
er, well rotted manure, or compost, is a ne- 
cessity to secure the bast results. Green 
manure may give a good “ge to these 
crops, but the quality will be poor, the 
roots and vegetables more subject to dis- 
eases common to them, and they will not 
keep as well when harvested. 

The gardenérs near this city utilize every- 
thing in theircompost heaps—such as bones, 
the carcasses of dead animals, the scrap- 
ings of the hennery and pig house, ma- 
nure from the city stables, which they can 
= for drawing away, and generally use 

ry earth instead of plaster to mix with 
the heap. The whole is worked over and 
the pigs turned in so they can help do this 
work by their treading over it and rooting. 
It isin just the right condition to spread 
easily and evenly in the spring, and you 
can top-dress a lawn with it and not offend 
the eye as do large lumps of green manure 
frequently used for that purpose. 

In traveling over the State I have found 
more good farmers who fayor drawing out 
and spreading the manure as made than 
any other method, and the number is con- 
pres - increasing. It saves labor, and 
labor is the dearest thing purchased for the 
farm. It aids spring work, and this on a 
large farm is a very important ccnsidera- 
tion, for it enables the farmer to keep up 


adice against the practice by somé~-good- 
farmers, who insist that the loss is greater 
thanif the manure was kept inthe barn- 
yard tillspring. But those who favor the 
practice are largely in the majority. age 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
GREEN TIMBER FOR BUSHEL 
BOXES. 





A gentleman from New Lothrop,Shiawas- 
see Co., writes: ‘Can green timber be used 
for making bushel boxes? Elm is a timber 
which is difficult to keep from warping 
while being seasoned. 

“Would you advise paces | the timber of 
large growth or that of small? The former 
will split well, often, and not warp much, 
while the latter is very bad to split; that is 
it is tough, and warps so that itis well 
nigh impossible to prevent it.” 

reen timber is all right, and can be 
nailed on easier than when dry. If nailed 
with three nails at each end to corner 
strips, it will not warp. 

I would prefer the timber from large 
trees, as it will work better and will be 
tough enough for any proper usage. Of 
course any sap piece that is easily broken,I 
would throw away. I have not yet seen a 
crooked slat in any of the boxes I made,and 
some were very tough, too. 

My friend J. H. Brown wishes to know if 
I ever tried the Carman No. 3 potato. No 
I have not, but shall next spring I woul 
have tried this variety last spring, but a 
correspondent in the Ohio Farmer said they 

rew too large, and were coarse and hol- 
ow. Chamberlain says they area 
very fine potato, and I hear good words for 
them all over the country. SoI will plant 
a bushel next spring. 

W. Cummings, of Genesee Co., asks about 
the best breed of hogs. I have tried sever- 
al breeds and have settled on the Duroc- 
Jersey. This year I had Poland-China and 
Victoria crossed with Polind-China, and 
full blooded Duroc-Jerseys. All ran to- 
gether and shared alike. 

The Duroc-Jerseys kept ahead from the 
pens gre the end. hey are very "agg 3 

ood mothers, prolific, and can easily be 

ept ready for sale at any age. 

Some object to the color. but the same 
objection was raised to the Poland-China 
when introduced. The red hog dresses 
very white, and you can’t tell them from a 
white hog after they are dressed. Not al- 
ways so with a black hog. 

1 have heretofore kept and preferred the 
Poland-China, but have always claimed 
that they are not prolific enough, and I 
think breeders are breeding them too fine. 
This, I fear, is pains to be the fault with 
breeders of all kinds of hogs, and I think 
that a farmer should choose a sire with a 
large bone, bordering-onto coarseness, rath- 
er than toosmall a bone. 

I have several Duroc sows that will have 
pigs next season and intend to make things 
look red on the farm next summer, if good 
luck comes. We even keep ared dog. Our 
barn is painted red,-and will paint our 
farm implements red. I. N. COWDREY. 

Gratiot Co. 
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CLOVER QUESTIONS. 





Please let me know through the FARMER 
when the best time would be to sow clover- 
seed this spring, to insure a catch. It fail- 
ed last spring, and I would like to make a 
sure thing of it this spring.—A. L. G., La- 
Grange, Ind. 

On clay land, well drained, March or even 
February is agood time to sow clover. How- 
ever, on the most of our soils in this latitude, 
Iam convinced from experience that we 
mistake when we sow earlier than the first 
week in April. It is very difficult to lay 
down rules for sowing cloverseed; however, 
there are a few. First, never sow clover in 
the mud. It will stick wherever it touches 
and much of it will be lost because of lack 
of covering. Second, never expect to get a 
stand of clover where you have already 
sown timothy in the fall and secured a good 
stand. Third, don’t expect clover to catch 
on land that is badly run down, unless you 
first give it a start with manure, from the 
stable or the fertilizer sack. Fourth, when 
the day for sowing has come, the land dry 
and dusty or cracked in little cracks and 
about the first week in April (lat. 40 de- 
grees), don't let anything prevent your sow- 
ng on that day. Even a wedding at which 
you were to be the groom had better be left 
unattended until you get that clover sown. 
Should the land be clay and hard, it ought 
to be scratched with the harrow so that the 
seed may be coverediand it ought to be brush- 
edin. Thisisa point that we are too apt 
to neglect. Some way we get to thinking 
that clover ought to do everything for us 
with no return of kindness from our hands. 
Some years it does that very thing, but 
we can afford to do our part well. Do not 
fear to sow clover alone in thespring. Itis 
nonsense to suppose that it wants a “nurse 
crop” to help it get astart. It will grow 
better alone than with any crop. 


1. What kind of seed or grain can I sow 
that can be used for pasture this summer? 
2. At what time should it be sown? Owing 
to the dry weather last summer the timothy 
and clover that was sown failed to come u 
and I am left without sufficient pasture. 
had thought of sowing oats, butsas I never 
saw or heard of its being done. I take this 
method of finding out.—W. E. W. 

There is no doubt that oats are your best |. 
reliance. However, you should have stated 
what kind of stock is to be pastured. If 
sheep or lambs, rape would be a very great 
help in the latter-part-of summer. For cows, 


-eorn or sorghum. I have had no experience 

with the sorghum, yet. there can be little 
doubt that it is a good thing. For pasture, 
oats should be sown rather early, say the 
first half of April, and I should advise sow- 
ing rather more heavily than for grain. 

. H. Todd, than whom there is no better 
authority on this subject, says that oats 
are better than rape as a sheep pasture. 
Yet, for late pasture I can think of nothing 
that will produce such a tremendous amount 
of food as rape. 
fall that must have made more than 15 tons 
per acre. It was a godsend to our lambs. 

It should be borne in mind that oats draw 
heavily on the land and to give best results 
should have good soil. Ifnotnaturally fer- 
tile appl y manure or fertilizer and be liberal 
It will pay you. JOSEPH E. WING. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
EXPERIENCE WITH SORGHUM AND 
KAFFIR CORN. 





Dry summers have about driven clover 
from the farm; timothy also has not done 
well. Next thingto dois to ascertain what 
will take their places. Corn affords a quan- 
tity of feed but heavy and costly to procure. 
Sowed corn makes good feed, but not al- 
together desirable. I experimented a little 


the past summer. I sowed about half an 
acre sorghum broadcast, rather thick. I 
also sowed half an acre Kaflfir corn broad- 
cast, Same as the sorghum. Also a small 
poe of Dwarf Essex rape. The grass- 

oppers ate the rape as fast as it made its 
appearance. The sorghum and Kaffir both 
grew seven feet high, thick and heavy; but 
I could not find any machine that could 
harvest it; would notelevate with the bind- 
er, would not work with a dropper, and too 
tedious to cut by hand. I let the Kaffir go 
to waste, but made out to ent the sorghum. 
Icall them both a failure. Perhaps the 
Kaflir would do better planted in rows 18 
inches apart; then it could be cut witha 
corn knife; but I think common field corn, 
roma y the same way, would be preferable. 

owed field corn makes a great deal of feed, 
and can be cut with binder if drilled or sown 
thick, about two bushels per acre. But the 
above named corn does not furnish pasture. 
We want something to take the place of 
clover, as pasture and winter feed also. I 
would like to hear from others through the 
MICHIGAN F'ARMER. 


Cass Co. JOHN BARBER. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SOMETHING IN FAVOR OF THE OLD 
WAY. 





Mr. L. B. Pierce’s plan of cheapening the 
cost of production seems to me to be hardly 
applicable to the majority of the farms of 
this country. While his plan has many 
good points, which he has taken full account 
of, he failed to mention, or forgot to state, 
some ofits disadvantages, which I will try 
to explain in this article. The farmer 


should look on all sides of the question be- 
fore he undertakes tochange the position of 
his fences, and see if there is not somethin 
to recommend ‘the old checker-boar 
system,” as friend Pierce styles it. 

In the first place, it is a move that would 
necessitate a great deal of expense, and it is 
very doubtful if the saving in the cost of 
roduction, even if it were all that friend 
ierce intimates, would be sufficient to bal- 
ance this expense. Not only would the 
farmer have to remove most of the fencing: 
he now has, and build it over, but he would 
tind that it would require a great deal more 
fencing than the checker-board system. 
Take for example a farm of 160 acres. If 
it be divided into fields much larger than 10 
acres it will be found necessary sometimes 
to plant two or more crops in one field and 
so shut off the cattle and sheep from its 
pasturage, so if a farm of this size becut in- 
to strips containing 10 acres each, it will be 
found to take just four miles more fencing, 
or as much again, as the checker-board 
plan. This extra fencing would cover and 
exclude from cultivation fully two acres, or 
what would, in this neighborhood, be called 
$100 worth of land. 

In dividing a farm as he suggests it 
would be necessary to plow all the fields in 

one direction, and we all know this is often 

impracticable, Then he speaks of the sav- 

ing in the cultivation of a field so divided. 

It certainly would be a great saving if we 
cultivated always in the same direction, 

the same way it was plowed. Most. of the 

good farmers around here would not care 

to follow such a plan, and if he cultivated 

in both directions he would have to turn a 

great many more times than he would in 

the old way. As in cultivating a crop of 
corn we find it necessary,to get the best re- 

sults, to cultivate both ways, or else hoe it 

at a great expense, a 10-acre field of corn 

planted in check rows 3}¢ feet apart each 

way, if fenced according to Mr. Pierce’s 
plan, would require 849 more turns, going 
twice in a row each way, and the horse 

would trample down a corresponding 
amount more corn thanif fenced the old way. 

If the corn was cultivated over two or 
three times both ways, you can see it would 

make up for the plowing for several years 
or until it came around to corn again. 

Mr. Pierce speaks of the ground the 
horses would trample in turning around 

when the ground was wet. Itseems hardly 
possible to me that any intelligent farmer 
would think of peas around a piece 
when the ground was wet. The way we 
do it here is to plow our piece in lands first, 
and then plow our headlands, so the only 
land that is trampled is the fence corners at 











with work which can be done at no other 
time. I will admit thereis a strong prej- 


too, some soiling crop might well be plant- 
ed along the side of the field, such as sweet 


the ends of the headlands, which Mr. 


We had a few acres last. 


Pierce must admit 
affect the crop. ce s 
If Mr. Pierce had some farms, he would 
find it necessary to move the woodland to 
some more convenient place, to scrape 
down a few hills and fill in some gullies be- 
fore he could conveniently cut it up te suit 
him. The farmer of to-day, with 17c oats, 
10c potatoes, and 15¢ corn, and other things 
in preporsion, is notin a position to change 
the whole structure of something which 
has cost him more than all the other build- 
ings on his farm. DAVID TAYLOR, 
TuscoLa Co. Mich. yy 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A HYDRAULIC RAM. 





I would like to ask the readers of your 
paperif they can give me the workings of a 
water ram. 

Ihave a Spring about 30 rods from my 
house and it is about 20 feet lower than the 
house. The spring will run about one inch 
of water. . “ 

I would like to know what fall I will need 
2 run theram and carry water up to the 

ouse. 

* What portion of the water will it throw, 
and where can I get the ram? 

IsaBELLA Co. M. SCHOFIELD. 

[Have any of our brother farmers a 
hydraulic ram in good working order? If 
so, please send us a sketch and full descrip- 
tion for publication. We have-seen several 
doing good service in various places. Where 
there is sufficient fall and a steady steam of 
running water, these rams completely fill 
the bill.—Ep.] 


A GOOD PLAN. 








One of the best ways of seeding to clover 
ison winter wheat. One advantage of this 
plan is that a better opportunity is offered 
of sowing early. As with much other work 
on the farm, no set rule can be followed, as 
the season must largely -determine the 
time of sowing the seed. The best plan is, 
as far as possible, to have everything in 
readiness, so that when the conditions are 
favorable the work can be: pushed along as 
rapidly as pcssible. 

A good time to sow clover is after there 
has been 2 quick,hard freeze and then there 
is every promise of a thaw-out, as this will 
insure a better covering of the seed. When 
sown ‘on winter wheat an opportunity of 
this kind can usually be secured the latter 
part of February or early in March. 

Another good plan is to sow with, or 
rather just after. sowing oats. ‘The abjec- 
tion to this plan is that if the oats are cut 
late the hot sun to which the clover plants 
are exposed, will kill them out. This may 
be avoided to a considerable extent by cut- 
ting the oats as early as their ripening will 
admit, and also as high as can be done 
without an unnecessary waste of feed. 

One reason why many fail to secure a 
ood even stand is because sufficient seed 
s not used. While, if the seed is of the 

very best qualit and evenly distributed 
over the land and the seeding is done under 
such conditions as would insure a g 
ek 4 pa and growth of the seeds, one 
ushel may answer for ten acres, yet under 
what may be termed average conditions, 
one bushel should be sown to every six 
acres. It pays to use plenty of seed and 
take considerable pains to see that it- is 
distributed evenly over the surface. 

Another important item in securing. a 
good even stand is to secure good seed. On 
account of the price cloverseed is usually 
sold at, there is a good profit in adulter- 
ating; and care must be exercised or money 
will be pee out for cloverseed that is not 
clover, but weeds. 

Determine in good season the acreage to 
be seeded to clover; secure the supply of 
seed needed in good season; test it properly 
so as to know its quality, and sow under as 
favorable conditions as possible. Clover is 
such a valuable crop on the farm that more 
or less acreage should be sown every year. 

MILLER Co., Mo. N. J. SHEPARD. ; 


Keep. 


Your blood pure, your appetite good and your 
digestive organs in healthy condition at this 
season, and thus avoid serious illness, by taking 


Hoods 
Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. % 
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oa ive Stock. 


DESCRIPTION OF BREEDS OF CAT- 
‘TLE WANTED. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


Will you please publish in the MICHIGAN 
FarMER a description of the following 
breeds of cattle as to size, beef, and milk 
qualities: ESgace oer and 
Aberdeen tra eaentaien J. HH. B. 

In accordance with the request of our 
correspondent, we give this week an illus- 
tration of a Red Polled bull, with a de- 
scription of the characteristics of the breed 
as found in its native home. The other 
two breeds will follow in order, with illus- 
trations of each, made from original photo- 
graphs taken in England and Scotland. 


The Red Polled cattle are found princi- 
ally in the counties of Norfolk and. Suf- 
olk, England, where they are regarded as 
native breeds, and have been for a century 
anda half. Atan early date each county 
had a hornless breed of red cattle, the 
Suffolks being the largest and heaviest, 
with coarser beads. In recent years, how- 
ever, they have been bred together, so that 
practically there is but one breed, now 
known as the Red Polled. In appearance 
and color the Red Polls greatly resemble 
the Devon, with the advantage—and no 
slight one—of--being hornless. Dehorn 
a good Devon, and beyond the pecul- 
iar shape of the frontg] bone always found 
in polled cattle, uhere is little to distinguish 
it from the Red Polled. The frontal bones 
of the Red Polled begin to contract a little 
above the eye, and should terminate in a 
comparatively narrow prominence at the 
top of the head. A tuft or crest of hair 
should hang over the forehead. The breed 
is used in its native counties both for the 
dairy and for beef-making. Hence its form 
differs from such dairy breeds as the Jersey, 
Holstein or Guernsey, by being more of the 
beef type—straight, broad back, well 
sprung ribs, full quarters, with short legs; 
bone fine, and head clean and bony. The 
first herd-book of the breed was issued in 
1874, and the color and description of the 
breed agreed upon by the breeders under 
whose anspices it was issued is as follows: 

The color red, but the udder may be white. -The 
extension of the white of the udder a few inches 
along the inside of the flank, or a small white spot 
or mark on the under part of the belly by the milk 
veins, shall not be held to disqualify an animal 
whose sire and dam form part of an established 
herd of the breed, or answer all other essentials of 
the standard description. There should be no horns, 
slugs, or abortive horns. 

While white spots are permissible, as 
noted above, breeders generally prefer an 
animal without them, or those having the 
smallest amount of white possible. 

The Red Polled cattle are regarded as 
good beef cattle, putting on flesh quickly, 
and having a smooth, well-proportioned 
carcass. Our illustration is of a matured 
bull of the breed, in good flesh, the original 
being a noted show animal. In weight the 
matured cow should turn the scale at from 
1,200 to 1,300 Ibs., and the bull at from 1,600 
to 1,800 los. This is at four years old. Of 
course fatted animals will be heavier. 
They are generally kept on pasture, with 
but little housing, pastures consisting of 
clover and rye grass, no timothy. The fe- 
males are bred when two years old. 

As a dairy animal the Red Polled are re- 
garded as excellent animals. While the 
form shows the beef-making conformation, 
the well developed and aicsiy shaped udder 
and the large, knotted milk veins, are proof 
of good dairy qualities. The breed, in its 
native home, is regarded as a general pur- 
pose animal, suited to the average farmer, 
who wants his cattle to be good dairy ani- 
mals as well as good feeders. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
RATIONS FOR SHEEP. 


In reply to E. B. Trefrey, in MicHIGANn 
FARMER of Jan. 16, ’97,,I can sayI ama 
Sheep breeder and will give my methods 
of feeding breeding ewes of the Rambouillet 
Merinos: 


Morning Feed.—I feed good corn stover, 
raised as for ensilage, every morning liber- 
ally,all thatthe ewes will eat clean. Next a 
pound each of mixed feed, corn, 100 Ibs.; 
oats, 300 Ibs.; bran, 100 Ibs, © 

Noon Feed.—At noon a liberal supply of 
wheat or oat straw, and }¢ |b. each of po- 
tatoes or sugar beets. 

Evening Ration.—At evening feed a lib- 
oe supply of bean pods, all they will eat 
clean. 

This feed is for ewes of 140 to 200 Ibs. 
weight. Ewes of 100 Ibs. average would re- 
quire less in proportion to weight of animal 
ofjthe grain ration. My lambs invariably 
drop strong and healthy, loss seldom occur- 
ing — from accident, and the dams 
never fail with a liberal ag of milk. 

Always have a supply of water in easy 
reach of the flock night and day. Give 
plenty of exercise every day. As fast as 
the lambs are dropped, the ewes are re- 
moved to a separate apartment, the ration 
not being changed, except to increase the 
mixed feed sufficient to prevent loss of 
flesh in the dams. - Exercise, so important 
before maternity, is no longer needed. 
I have not allowed beans to be used as & 
part of grain ration for breeding ewes, for 
Over 15 years, and I have no use for flat 
turnips or rutabagas for ewes approach- 
ing maternity. I have 30 young Jambs now, 
n January, and the oldest ones obtain fully 
one-half of their nourishment from the 

‘= Self feeder,” loaded with a mixture 
of oats five parts, and beans one part, 





ground fine. If lambs are intended for 
early market, cake meal should be added to 
their ration, equal quantity, beansand oil 
cake meal. . 

A box half full of ashes (3¢ bu.),.with a 
supply of salt covering the ashes, is always 
in reach of animals of each flock, youn 
lambs, yearling lambs, yearling ewes, an 
all older sheep. In summer I add vermi- 
fuge to salt and ashes,and never have a case 
of internal parasites, so destructive to 
young lambs. ‘THOS. WYCKOFF. 

OAKLAND Co., Mich. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
TANK HEATER. 





Seeing an article in my paper askort time 
ago about cheap tank heaters, I thought I 
would give a description of one that I have 
used for two winters, and it does well. Itis 
made out of galvanized iron, 10x14 inches, 
and the same height as my stock tank. A 
pipe runs through it about six inches from 
the bottom with a tin chimney ten inches 
high fastened soit will revolve. I have a 
brass lamp that will hold-about three pints; 
that will last three nights, and keep the ice 
out. It ischeap, costs $1.50 or $2. I run 
some narrow strips of wood just below the 
cover to hold the heater down. Any tin- 
smith can make one, and I Jike mine. 





stomach worms. The rains of last summer, 
covering the Jow pasture lands with water, 
are largely responsible for the number of 
these parasites. Salt and sulphur should 
be given the sheep regularly, and they 
should be fed well to enable them to with- 
stand the attacks of these parasites. For 
hydatids in the brain there is no relief ex- 
cept by boring through the skull and ex- 
tracting the insect, which can only be done 
safely by a person with experience in per- 
forming the operation. After the liver 
fluke gets established in its natural home, 
it cannot be dislodged, and the animal so 
affected dies with “liver rot.” 


As showing the class of cattle which 
bring the highest prices in the market, we 
give the following from the Omaha Stock- 
man: “The finest bunch of cattle seen 
here this year, and some poss the finest of 
the class ever seen here, sold Saturday at 
$5.15. They were well-bred, long yearlings 
by a Hereford bull out of Shorthorn cows, 
and had been fed practically ever since 
they were calved. There were about half 
steers and half heifers; averaged 1079 Ibs., 
und were as pretty as amas pl That is 
gbout the weight and class of cattle which 
will sell the quickest and best in most of 
our domestic markets. They can be grown 
to the weight in a year and a half, and will 
cost less per pound to produce than older 
and heavier cattle. Wenote a yearling fed 
by Mrs. Cleland, of Jackson County, this 
state, which was slaughtered at Jackson, 





RED POLLED BULL, FULLY MATURED. 


We reorganized our Hamlin Farmers’ Club 
recently; had a very pleasant time. 1 think 
you will hear from us after this. 

I have taken the MIcHIGAN FARMER 
about twelve years, and like it now better 


than ever. I do not think I could get along 
without it. J. J. HOLMES. 
Eaton (o. 





STOCK NOTES. 


Mr. N. A. Cuapp, of Wixom, Oakland 
county, reports recent sales of 16 head of 
Berkshires through an advertisement in 
the FARMER. Mr. Clapp is one of the old- 
est breeders of Berkshires in the State. 


THE number of sheep in the United 
States last fall is estimated at 36,464,405, 
and the wool clip for last year, including 
fleece and pulled wool, is estimated to have 
been 272,474,708 lbs., a drop of about 53,000,- 
000 Ibs. from a few years ago. 


A DISPATCH from Springfield, Ill., last 
week, reports a Sale of 54 head of Poland- 
Chinas at the high average price of $251.50. 
The highest price of the sale was for a sow 
bred in 1895, for which $750 was paid. The 
prices are altogether out of proportion to 
those ruling for market hogs, and are more 
for speculative purposes than for breeding. 


A REPORT from Washington says that 
much of the wool which is exported in large 

uantities from Russia to the United 

tates, principally at New York and Phila- 
delphia, is being largely adulterated with 
“sour wool” gathered from the clippings of 
sheepskins madeintoclothing. This “sour 
wool,” according to United States Consul 
Heenan, at Odessa, is nearly worthiess to 
our manufacturers. In anticipation of the 
taking of wool from the free list large quan- 
tities are being hurried to the United States, 
and this contains from 10 to 12 per cent of 
the adulteration, of which our manufac- 
turers are ignorant, but which could readi- 
ly be detected by the custom house in- 
spectors, 5 


THE result of the inquiries of the Price 
Current in regard to the probable supplies 
of hogs for the remaining portion of the 
season to the first of March,is that prevail- 
ing expectations among live stock dealers 
and western packers contemplate quite 
an increase in comparison with cor- 
responding time. last year—and that the 
killings during January and February at 
nearly every one of the prominent places 
are expected to equal or more or less exceed 
the corresponding period last year. A de- 
cided increase is expected for Chicago and 
Omaha, and considerable increase at Kan- 
sas City; other points promising consider- 
able gain inclu hate cage ilwaukee, 
and Cudahy, Cedar Rapids, Ottumwa, St. 
Joseph, ete. 

THERE bas not been a season for a lon 
time when the flocks of this state suffere 
so much from parasites as the present one. 
Letters from different sections show large 
numbers of sheep suffering from liver fluke 
bydatids in the brain, tape worm, and 





and dressed 800 lbs. It would outweigh the 
Omaha steers considerably, and was saia to 
be tne finest steer ever shown in the Jack- 
son market. Mrs. Cleland is said to make a 
success of feeding good cattle. 


Deterinarp Department. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of fifty cents 
must accempany the letter. 

















INDIGESTION.—I have a horse eight years 
old; he refuses to eat some days, and bloats 
up and rattles at the flank. Whats the 
cause and what shall Ido forhim. G. M., 
Breckenridge, Mich.—Give one ounce bi- 
caroonate soda and one dram ground nux 
vomica in feed twice or three times a day. 
Give him plenty salt and keep his bowels 
open. 

Roup.—Can you tell me what is the 
trouble with my poultry? Their heads 
swell, one eye swells shut, and in a few 
days the other eye will be shut. After the 
eyes are shut the skin over them turns 
white. The fowls look healthy until their 
heads begin to swell. J. H. K., Augusta, 
Mich.—Keep your chickens in a clean, dry 
and warm place. Give them ginger, 
cayenne pepper and a little sulphur in their 
food. Powdered charcoal is another very 
good remedy. The unhealthy should be re- 
moved from healthy. 


Foot-Sore.—l come again for advice, 
thanking you for past favors. I havea full 


blood Jersey bull, two years old. Some 
time last summer I noticed he seemed ten- 
der in front feet; acted like a foundered 
horse. He got quite lame and seemed to 
step on the outside of hoof and his knees 
spread apart, making him bow-legged. He 
ran in pasture until about October. He was 
then so lame we kept him up in stable and 
yard. Heis not so lame ashewas. Hehas 
cg very fast, is of good size and doing 

ne. Can we do anything for him, or will 
he outgrow it? G. W. B., Eaton Rapids, 
Mich.—Your bull is foot-sore. Apply wet 
swabs to his hoofs. Keep his feet clean; 
give him a clean straw bed. I think he will 
outgrow it. 

LARYNGITIS.—What can be done for a 
horse that coughs and sneezes and acts if 
he had something in his head or throat? 
When he coughs he frequently slobbers 
white froth and throws a white, slimy cor- 


ruption from his mouth. Feels well, eats 
well, but gaunts upin the flanks. No dis- 


.charge from the nose. Had two reterinary 


surgeons; one said it was his teeth; he 
them, but no change, Horse has been that 


way four months. Feed good timothy hay 
and grain. Horse is five years old. 4H.S., 
Chilson, Mich.—Your horse has laryngitis. 
Apply tincture of iodine to throat once 
every two days. Give one dram syrup 
squills, one dram fluid extract wild cherry 
and half a dram chloroform in one ounce 
glycerine three times a day. 


WounpD.—Have a horse that was struck 
by a boar in the muscle on outside of leg 


just above hock joint. It swelled quite 
badly at first but soon commenced to run 
nicely and swel'ing went down. Late the 
cord seemed to be working out of the 
wound and it has stopped running; has 
forced itself out until it is about the Fp 
of a rose and looks red. A little dark- 
colored water oozes out of it but no matter. 
Does not swell much. The horse has been 
outevery day unless stormy. What can I 
do to remove the bunch and heal it up? 
Have used carbolic acid diluted with water 
as a wash; nothing else. W.H.B., North 
Star, Mich.—Burn fungus with a red hot 
iron once every two days and he will soon 
get well. Apply equal parts tannic acid, 
calomel and oxide of zinc once a day. 


SPRAIN.—I have a valuable mare that ha 
become lame in left hind leg, caused by 
working on binder in oat harvest, the 


ground being soft and grain heavy and 
badly lodged; she has been lame since then, 
whenever I trot her. The lameness in- 
creases as I drive her. There is a swelling 
just below the gambrel, on the outside, 
which extends diagonally and terminates 
six or seven inches below thecap. It seems 
to be larger at its termination. I cannot 
detect any inflammation, although it seems 
tender when I press it. Have worked her 
very little the last three months. W. M., 
Ypsilanti, Mich.—Your mare sprained her 
leg. Give her rest and apply a blister of 
caustic balsam once a week. The hair 
shonld be clipped off bafore you apply 
blister. 

How to FEED CaATTLE.—Can you or 
:ome of the readers of the FARMER tell me 
what to do with my cattle? They do not 
eat well and are not doing as well as we 
would have them. We are feeding clear 
corn meal and cornstalks morning and even- 
ing—twoquarts of meal for each steer, anda 
heaping bushel basket of cut stalks for 
each pair. At noon we feed four quarts of 
small potatoes to each one, and wheat 
straw. If we try-to increase their rations 
they leave it, and some of them get so they 
will leave part of the two quarts of meal. 
We got some Pratt’s food and have been 
feeding that for the past three days. What 
would you consider a full feed? They are 
yearlings. E. E. C., Remus, Mich.—Give 
each steer one quart of wheat bran and one 
tablespoonful of salt twice a day with his 
other food, and water them three times a 
day. Keep them warm. Give half an ounce 
— gentian twice a day to each steer in 
eed. 


Cow SLOBBERS—STOCKING.—Cow three 
years old this spring had her first calf last 
March. Was always fat before, but since 
then she is not in good condition. She has 


always had a habit of slobbering. Is worse 
in summer than during the winter. She is 
a Holstein, and is fed the same as our other 
cows. I also have a horse six years old 
that sprained his ankle last year onthe 
rough road. Took the swelling and sore- 
ness out, but when he is worked in the 
mud his leg puffs up as far as the 
gambrel. Was all right during the sum- 
mer, but this winter itswells after he stands 
in the barn afew hours. He eats well, ap- 
eres healthy and is not lame. I give my 
orses carrots and potatoes two or three 
times a week. J. R. J., Duffield, Mich.— 
Your cow cannot be helped. Examine her 
teeth; you may be able to find out the 
cause; if so,remove it and she will get well. 
Give your horse one dram iodide of iron 
three times a day until he gets well. His 
trouble being chronic, it will take him 
some time to get well. Regular exercise 
will do him good. 


BruisED Hock JoIntT—SNAGGED.-—1. 
About three weeks ago my horse got into 
the manger and wrenched his hock joint 


badly. ltis swollen all around the log. 
On inside it is quite soft and feels as shough 
it would break. At first he would barely 
touch toe to the ground. When we lead 
him to water he will support himself with 
his toe. Cannot see any improvement in 
last two weeks. At first we poured a small 
stream of tepid water on it for one hour. 
That is all that has been done. Did not 
know whether it would be proper to blister 
or poultice. He holds leg up most of the 
time as though in pain. 2 Also have a 
horse seven years old.- Two years ago he 
came up at night with a swelling about 
half way between root of tail and hips; no 
scratch of any kind. It gathered and 
broke. I put on sweet oil and carbolic acid, 
and it soon healed. Since then it has 
gathered and broke three times, the last 
time being about four weeks ago. 1 did 
nothing for it only to get out all the matter 
possible; it will heal up in a week or ten 
days after it is —— 1 work him nearly 
all the time. e is healthy, but lately 
when he trots he seems to ge sidewise be- 
hind. If it breaks again what shall I do 
forbim? W. J. C., Deford, Mich.—1. Ap- 
ply equal parts tincture of arnica and ex- 
tract of witch-hazel three times a day. I 
think an abscess is forming. It may require 
opening. 2. You will find a piece of wood 
or some foreign body at bottom of sore in 
your seven-year-old horse. Cut in and re- 
move it or have it done and wound will re- 
main healed. 


FOR SALE. Graichchanke tobe: also. x tow 
r 8a 











of excellent . Farms 
THE A. P, COOK CO., Ltd., Brooklyn, Mich. 
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THE HORSE MARKET. 





An examination of the reports of sales in 
the principal markets, such as Chicago, 
New York and Boston, does not offer any 
encouragement to the breeder of ordinary 
horses. They are in large supply and very 
limited demand. Market conditionsdemon- 
strate one fact beyond any chance for 
dispute, and that is that the value of good 
sound horses with some breeding is actually 
as high as ever, and the disparity between 
them and common scrub horses is increas- 
ing. There really appears to be a short- 
age of fine double teams and good road- 
sters, and these two classes are picked up 
at good ee as soon as placed on the 
market. The demand for such horses for 
export is steadily increasing, and the horse 
stock of the country is being picked over for 
animals for this trade; asthe number of such 
horses being bred is very limited, there will 
soon be a cessation of the demand simply 
because there will not be any of the classes 
ef horses wanted to meet it. 

Such States as Iowa, Illinois and Michi- 
gan are doing practically nothing in horse- 
breeding at present, compared with what 
they were doing four or five years ago. 
These States furnished a large proportion 
of the best horses of the country, and when 
the business became unremunerative the 
farmers ary stopped breeding their mares. 
It is a fact that where from four to ten 
colts of various ages could be seen on a 
large number of farms of this State four 
years ago, not a one is left except those do- 
ing farm work. As it will take five years 
to produce horses old enough for market, 
the question is quite pertinent, how are the 
demands for such horses to be met in the 
future? Ofcourse ordinary horses can be 
utilized to take their places to some extent, 
but not for the export trade, and that has 
become an important and remunerative 
one, although the dealers, rather than the 
breeders, are securing the bulk of the 
profits. We note that in a report of sales 
at Chicago last week, one pair of matched 
geldings, 16 hands, realized $600, and that 
another pair went to a foreign buyer at 
$400, and two other pairs to European buy- 
ers at $350 each. There were buyers from 
France, Belgium and Ireland present, and 
they took about all the high-priced animals. 
At Boston,the same week,one dealer report- 
ed 28 sold for export,and another one report- 
ed 35. Some of these sold as high as $400 
per head. They had some speed, good 
size, and were stylish and sound. Mean- 
while a lot of ordinary horses had been 
sold, after great effortson the part of the 
dealers, at from $60 to$75 per head. The 
cost of raising a $75 horse will be nearly as 
great as the $400 one, the greatest differ- 
ence probably being in the stud fee, per- 
haps $25. 

It looks as if it would be a good invest- 
ment to breed a good mare to a good horse 
this spring, as the market is going to be 
very bare of good horses. It is equally cer- 
tain that small, runty, unsound mares, or 
coarse, shapeless animals without breeding, 
should not be bred at all. 


TROTTER OR RUNNER. 








In a recent issue of the Turf, Field and 
Farm appeared an article written by Crit. 
Davis, discussing the qualities of these two 
classes of horses, and his reasons for 
changing from the trotter, with which he 
acquired a national reputation as a trainer 
and driver, to the runners. His sum- 
ming up of the merits of the two 
great speed-producing breeds is worth 
reading, and here is what he says: 

‘“‘As this is my first season out,personally, 
with the runner, although ate | had one 
or two for the past ten years, I find it as 
eee f to have good individuals, fash- 
ionably bred, with good, easy action and 
speed, just the same as it requires in the 
trotter, to make money and turn out win- 
ners. My heart is with the trotters, but 
I have been driving them for the past 30 
years, and found that owing to the amount 
of work it requires to make one and race 
them that I could not stand it much longer. 
At my age, riding from 30 to 60 miles per 
day in a sulky was beginning to tell on me 
physically, so I concluded to give way to 
ees men who are more able to stand it. 

find it much easier to train the galloper 
and less work for me. Still, there is a good 
deal to contend with, looking after their 
work, condition, and boys whom we have 
to depend on toexercise and give them work 
according to instructions—and their mis- 
takes are not few, as good, cool-headed, 
sensible boys of the right weight are scarce. 
As running is their natural gait, it requires 
less science to train runners, and is less ex- 
pensive to campaign them, because they 
race longer at one point and the shipping 
expense is avoided. 

“The trotter requires more labor, more 
science, more traps, balancing and shoeing, 
and straightening out. A stable of trotters 
in the spring is quite a strain mentally and 
physically. There is little money in them 
at resent, and for the past two seasons 
And, taking everything into eonsideratton,- 
to try the runner and take a 
rest anyway until the game got better, 
which hope and think will be soon. 
Many censured me for making the change, 
but the wear and tear of 30 years in the 
sulky forced me to shift to the runner and 
give it a triai.” 


I conclud 


HORSES’ FEET. 


A fellow of the English Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, says that from the 
birth to the death of the horse the hoof re- 
quires attention, if it is to be kept in a 


healthy pope ie. lt is before the hoof is 
shod that the feet are generally neglected, 
and the animals suffer accordingly use 
they are young and immature and the 
bones and other tissues are soft and could 
be easily distorted to suit the conditions 
under which they are kept. The feet of 
foals and Sowing horses should therefore 
have attention given to them, since neglect 
at that period often sows the seeds of con- 
tinuous trouble. The hoofs should be kept 
clean by being ‘“‘picked out” as often as 
possible, to prevent any dirt or hard sub- 
stance being buried in the fissures of the 
feet. They should be examined from time 
to time (say every six or eight weeks), to 
detect any defects of shape that might be 
taking place. If the feet are not growing 
level and symmetrical, they should be 
rendered so by rasping away the horn 
which is not naturally worn down. If that, 
is neglected, the animal will soon have the 
fetlock joint bending over towards the out- 
side. On no pretence whatever should the 
front of the wall be interfered with, for 
the — a of its surface protects 
the horn beneath; it should therefore be 
left untouched. It would be as well to dis- 
abuse people’s minds of a very popular 
fallacy—-viz., that wet, soft ground and 
even manure yards, are the best places to 
keep young horses—and some would even 
have the frogs and soles pared thin to 
allow the moisture to penetrate more 
easily. No greater mistake is made than 
that, for the preservation of the hoof de- 
pends toa great extent upon the soil the 
animal was reared on. The _best-footed 
horses are bred on dry soils, and that is un- 
doubtedly the kind of ground best adapted 
to theshealthy, growth of horn. Young 
horses require woes f of exercise, and un- 
less they are allowed it, the growth of the 
horn, etc.. is sure to be defective. Then 
the question rises,;When ought a horse to 
be first shod? ‘Lhe answer is, when the 
work required of the animal wears the 
horn away faster than it is formed or 
rown, or, in other words, so long as the 
orn of the foot can stand the wear re- 
quired, it will not need protecting (shoe- 
ing). Moreover, if the young horses are 
not shod so early, they will not be worked 
so hard, and fewer would be ruined in their 
youth, as is too often the case at the 
present time. 


olen 


HORSE GOSSIP. 








Tue total number of horses in this coun- 
try which have obtained records of 2:30 or 
better, is about 13,000. Only 53 of these 
have records below 2:10. 


Joun R. GENTRY, 2:00, and Robert J., 
2:0114, are now being driven together, and 
will probably try for the world’s double 
team record the coming season. 


Tue get of Gambetta Wilkes lead in the 
amount of money won the past season, 
having a total of $13,702.50 to their credit 
Mambrino King is second, his get winning 
$11,842.50. 


MONETTE, a horse exported to Russia by 
S. L. Caton, of this State, is reported to 
have beaten Bravado, 2:1044, regarded as 
the fastest American stallion in Europe. 
He got a record of 2:1044 at the Windsor, 
Ont., track last spring. The race took place 
at St. Petersburg, and the purse was 10,000 
rubles,* (about $4,000), one-half of which 
went to the winner. It is believed that 
Bravado was out of condition, or he would 
not have been beaten. 


Tne entries in the great eastern stakes 
are fully up to the average. For the 
Futurity. of 1898, for two-year-olds, the en- 
tries number 820. For the Great Trial 
Stakes, also for two-year-olds, to be run at 
Sheephead’s Bay next spring, the number 
of entries is 103. The stakes amount to 
$20,000, of which the second horse gets 
$2,000, and the third horse $1,000. This 
race is run over the Futurity course. 
There 1s no lack of two-year-olds to try for 
those big stakes, but good sound three- 
year-olds are scarce, being generally crip- 
pled in their two-year-old form. 


Tne directors ot the Kentucky Horse 
Breeders’ Association have decided to open 
the Kentucky Futurity for foals of 1897, to 
be closed March 16 next, without reduction 
inthe amount of the stake. Thestake is 
the richest trotting event in the world,hav 
ing been worth as much as $25,000, and the 
action of the Association has been awaited 
with great anxiety by breeders throughout 
the country. It is believed that on the 
future of this great stake hinges many 
similar large trotting stakes throughout 
the country,and the action of the Kentucky 
Association in the face of the fact that the 
breeding interests for 1896 have been large- 
ly decreased, will do much to uphold the in- 
dustry. 


Tue Rhodesian Times, of South Africa, 
tells this story of real life in the recent 
African troubles: ‘When Surgeon Captain 
Grey was riding alongside the wagon which 
served for an ambulance to the retreat from 
Hartley he was knocked off his horse by a 
bullet which wounded him severely in the 
hip. He lay on his face in the grass, the 
enemy keeping up a heavy fire all the time. 
When the rear guard came along the doctor’s 
horse went with them,but after going about 
200 yards he circled back to the spot where 
the doctor was lying and put his head down 
to see what the trouble was. The doctor 
promptly seized the reins, got on his back 
somehow and rejoined the column. There 











is no doubt that had it not been for this ex- 


traordinary sagacious action on the 
head of the horse the doctor would have 
led to death; and hesays that if he can 
get permission he will never part with the 
riend who did him such excellent service 
in the time of his worst need.” 
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SURE CURE FOR LAMB CHOLERA. 


Farmers, save your lambs next spring; it will pay 
you. Get receipt now and be ready. I have not lost 
any for four years. You will never be sorry. 

Sure Gure for Foot-rot Sheep. 

Cure your sheep and be ready for spring. @1. You 
never regret it. Both recipes $1.75. Money order. 

UNKE 


reference. & R. 
Ashley, Delaware Co., Ohio. 





MONEY IN GOOD CATTLE! 


ITone in Scrubs, 
Good Merinos will soon be wante4, 
TWO COOD BULL CALVES, 


old enough for.service, at right prices. 
Visit or write SPRINGBROOK for what you need. 


W. KE. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 


Great Closing Out Sale 


OF THOROUGHBRED STOCK 
At Riverside Stock Farm, 


including Jersey Cattle, Poland-China Swine, 
Shropshire and Merino Sheep. Comeand make 
selections or write at once for prices. Address 

L, ARNOLD ESTATE, Plainwell, Mich. 











SHEEP. 


HAMPSHIRE S222" tor saLm—a choice int 
Castle Farm. J. H°TAPT Mendon at Joo Oo Micke 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A Ud lot 
yearl rams from imported stock, good 
enough to head any flock. Also yearling and two- 
ear-old ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
fambs: none better. L. S. Dunham, Concord, Mich 














OR SALE.—Young Poland:China sows bred to 
Prince U.8., he by Corwin King. Choice L. B. 
cockerels $1 each. E. D. Bishop, Woodbury, Mieh. 








Simplest, Cheapest and Best, 


. The CONVEX 










CoA clean, noncrushing cut. 
Handsome and convincing catalogue free. 
WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Christiana.Pa. 












Dana’s White Metallic Ear Marking Label, stamped 
to order with name, or name and address and num- 
bers. It is reliable, cheap and convenient. Sells at 
sight and gives perfect satisfaction. Illustrated 
Price-List and samples free. Agents wanted. 

Cc. H, DANA, West Lebanon, N. H. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—Large, wthy spring sows, 
bred to Wilkes U.S., for Marco and April far- 
row. Boars allsold. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
»8wine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable p-ices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 


pass cs INAS.—Choice sows already bred 
One male pig, also M. B. Turkeys and B. P. Rock 
cockerels. A fine thoroughbred Jersey Bull for 
Bale. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwarc sburg, Mich. 


YIOrORts SWINE.—One yearling boar; alsoa 


few spring boars. Gilts ail sold. Choice fall 
pigs. C. G, ROBINSON, Mason, Mich. 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE, $2ringand, fall pies 
H. D. HALL, Martin, Mich. 


Poland China Pigs ave 'pietom Ow at 
E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 























DIRECT-UM BIT. 


Best Combination Bit Made. 
SEVERE OR EASY 


as you want it. 
Sample mailed, XC $1.00. 
Nickle $1.50. 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 


ly by J. E. 
Gombauit 
ex-Veteri- 






: = ee 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 


Impossible to = reer any soe or fonts. The 
SPATE ROSE, MURR reer artioes “Beas 


POkauD-cHIns SOWS sired by U. S. Wilkes 
and bred to Wooa’s Model. First piize yearling 
boar at State Fair. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS. Sone oars aut sows ot 
high quate and best breedi g. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 








Large English Berkshire Swine, £i8%.0f,,Se%, 


for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD Si.cbthorn cauio'B ©: 
Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
for sa’e. Cc. M. BRAY, &t. Johns, Mich. 


Poland-China Pigs for Sale, poi spring ana 


head to select from. Also Light Brahma chicks. 
DOUGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, “Xs 
Wilts torprices Large English Berkshire Swine, 


INE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep,Hogs, 
ni 

















Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogs. 150 engra Ss. 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


Maple Row Herd of Poland-Chinas, 


A choice lot of spring pigs for sale at prices that 





are right. Breeders recorded in O.P.C. R. Cor- 
respsndence and insvectien invited. 
E. J. & L. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, Mich. 





CORWIN KING the only POLAND-CHINA in 
§ Michigan sired by the great Bla k 

U.S. C.K.,siredten sows that were in the grea - 

record, averaging $120. One broth r 

. Write your wants to 

H. COOK. Waterford. Mich. 


est sale on 
<0 C. K. sold for 81 
wM. 





~~ 4 ‘or mild or severe action. R 
al! Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore Throat. ‘Be it isinvalusbla 
WE GUARANTEE Gausticsarsam wit 
produce more actual results than a = bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

bottle of Ca id is Warran- 
el Tag ES 
or sent by express, c’ 
directions for its, use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc,* Address - 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
ERAS I EL, LL EK REPRE 








Directory of Live Stock Breeders 
CATTLE. 


OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 


J F. & EB. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
e ers of stered RED POLLED CATTLE, 
Oluey and Sultan heads the herd. 


J M. CHASB, Muir ., breeder of registered 


e Bed PoHed cattle and’ Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


Ww, FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., breeders 


of registered Shorthorn catt'e of extra milking 
families. Stoek forsale. No bulls except calves. 


20 HEAD] Potted, Barham Gatti. 


A.B. & C. 1. BURLEIGH,Mazon,I11. 


F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich., finest herd of 
’ HOLSTEINS in the babe auf ted 


World’s Fair prize winners: 
5 takes (winning 
Delaney.” 


























Queen,” first in class and swee 
gold medal); ‘Senora Ykema” and “ % 
first prize as product of one cow. Three bulls 
fit for service from above herd for sale. 


iy you want a fine Poland- 
China pig or large M. B. 
turkeys or B. P. R. chicks 
come and see us or write 
either WILLARD PERRY 
or M. H. BURTON, Hast- 
ings, Mich. 












$1 GIVEN AWAY, Same 


Man. mn 








Balch, 

Ches- 

O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of 

+ the Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
CHESTERZWHITES. I now havea fine stock 
of young breeders on hand, 


Come and inspect my herd 
if convenient; if not, write 
your wants. 

Choice Light Brahma 
cockerels $i each. 
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Be Poultry Harb. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
POULTRY NOTES.. 











Scratching pens have been discussed from 


various standpoints in the poultry column, 


and a late contributor seems to doubt their 
peing a necessity. The only time when 
they can be thought unnecessary is when 
the ordinary coop is so large, and the num- 
per of fowls so small that they can exercise 
themselves sufficiently in'the roosting room. 
I am personally acquainted with parties 
that have found the egg product doubled 
by the addition of a cheap shed, strewn 
with 8 or 10 inches of straw for litter, in 
which the feed is scattered. If I had noth- 
ing butrails and marsh hay, I would have 


a scratch pen, by all means; it need not be 

- as warm as the roosting room, for here the 
hard work is to be done. The birds 
that are standing on one foot and having 
the blues, and waiting for breakfast to be 
served, can have the privilege of earning it 
honestly in nature’s own way, scratching it 
out of the litter. If they are cold they will 
scratch themselves warm and cease dump- 
ing, drive away the blues, and soon be sing- 
ing cheerily ‘and looking about for nests. 
Indigestion is unknown where flocks work 
for a living. Sometimes, when the litter 
gets packed, I take a fork or iron rake and 
pile up the straw in winrows and piles, and 
then the chickens go at it with new vigor. 
One finds a choice tid-bit, and the others 
dig the harder; like somany miniature ted- 
ders, they turn and overturn the straw. 

The one problem of getting fowls to exer- 
cise in winter is sooner solved, by the 
scratch pen, than in any other way known 
to me; and if the scratch pen is well light- 
ed and has large doors, and is used for 
scratching only, never for a roosting place, 
it need not be cleaned very often, and can 
as well be below the roosting pen as under 
a separate roof. The extra expense of 
shingles can thus be saved. But if you 
already have a henhouse, build a scratch 
pen; try it for yourself one winter and be 
convinced. 

I have several times spoken of the value 
of advertising. You cannot, inthese hard 
times, estimate its value. If I were to 
place the sum total of my sales beside my 
advertising bill for the past year, I should 

_ find but little difference; but recently, I re- 
ceived a letter from a party who read my 
“ad.” in 1894, saw only the one copy of the 
FARMER, and writes to know if I still sell 
eggs for hatching. Advertising is seed 
sowing, and it takes time for it to grow; 
but personal experience teaches me that 
natural law works in the same way in 
advertising as in farming, and that a time 


of reaping is sure to come. 
HILLSsDALE Co., Mich. PRISCILLA PLUM. 
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POULTRY AND PROFITS. 








A bulletin from the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station, entitled ‘““Poultry Keep- 
ing for Profits,’? contains these practical 
suggestions for beginners in the business: 


If you wish to be successful with poultry, 
do not undertake took much at first. Begin 
with a few fowls, and study their habits 
and wants, and then gradually increase 
their number. 

If, after purchasing pure-bred fowls,they 
do not begin laying at once, do not get im- 
patient; all they want is a little time to 
accustom themselves to their new sur- 
roundings; then if they don’t begin, you 
may make up your mind that their feed is 
not right. 

If your hens do not lay, or lay double 

olked or soft-shelled eggs, they are too 
at, and more wheat or oats (and no corn) 
should be fed; also require them to scratch 
for all the grain that they eat. 
s If your space is limited, keep only a few 
fowls, and let the few be very fine ones, as 
it costs no more to feed a prize winner than 
it does a scrub. 

If you have plenty of space it is best to 
keep the males from the females, and the 
hens from the pullets, as the growing pul- 
lets need more food than the mature hens. 
If allowed to run together it increases 
your feed bill, and invites disease among 
the hens, as they will become too fat. 

If there are any left-over vegetables, 
meat or bread scraps from the table, give 
them to the poultry, as it will pay better 
than to give them to the hogs. 

If your chicks have crooked breast bones, 
it was caused, no doubt, by roosting on 
small poles too early. Allow them to sit 
down on clean straw until they are over 
half grown. 

If your young chicks stand around and 
sleep, it is then quite evident that you are 
trying to raise poultry and lice on the same 
amount of food. Look at the little fellows 
at once, and see if you do not find lice on 
their heads, under wings, under and over 
vent. Get rid of them by the use of reme- 
dies already given. | 

If there are any points not fully described 
in this bulletin, write us for information. 

Erect your poultry houses long before 

our chicks are ready for them. Clean the 
ouses at least once a week, and sprinkle 
lime or land plaster over the floors. 

Do not crowd 20 fowls into a house built 
for 10. Be sure and have the runs well 
sown to grass, clover, rye or millet—the 
former preferred. 

Do not neglect to give the fowls fresh 
water at least twice a day in winter. 

Experience is the greatest teacher in th 





poultry business, ‘and the mistakes serve as 
on £ gre to keep the breeder on the right 
road to success. Get all the experience you 


Fear ‘and avoid making the same error 
wice, 

Keep your poultry houses well white- 
washed, inside, especially. In cleaning the 


houses and yards do not forget the nest 
boxes, as they probably harbor lice more 
than any other part of the plant. For 
nests, we prefer boxes, about the size of a 
soap box, and placed outside of the house. 
They can be kept free from lice by burning 
the straw in them once or twice a month in 
summer and every 60 days in winter. 

Charcoal broken to the size of a grain of 
corn is greatly relished by the fowls, as it 
= anses the system. Keep it always before 

em. 

Season all soft food with salt. A small 
quantity of flaxseed meal mixed twice per 
week in the morning mash is very bene- 
ficial. It makes the plamaee glossy, and 
tends to keep the comb and wattles in good 
condition. 

Have a good dust bath on hand for the 
fowls always, and provide a plentiful sup- 
ply of grit, if they are kept in small runs. 





A CHEAP GOOD HENHOUSE. 





Too many poultry-keepers—in: fact, the 
majority—keep their birds in dark, dirty 
quarters. This is seriously objectionable, 
especially in winter, at which season the 
poultry should be allowed every bit of sun- 
shine there is to be had; for poultry, like 
horses, cattle and swine, not -to mention 


ma 








eceer been done by women and girls. It 
is light and comparatively easy work. The 
handling and heavy lifting is done by 
men and boys. The work is done by the 
piece and the very best of conveniences are 
provided to aid in securing rapidity and 
dispatch. The best pickers average a dol- 
lar a day, and allare given a warm noon- 
day meal. Very nimble fingers earn still 
more. 

Picking time extends through a period of 
several months, on certain days in the 
week, commencing in the autumn as soon 
as the weather will allow of shipment, and 
continuing through cold weather until late 
spring. 

During six weeks, including Thanks- 
hse eeioggain and New Year’s, there are 

ively times among the poultry pickers. I 
believe extra pay is allowed for night work. 

LaKE Co., O. S. E. W. 


FOOD FOR HENS. 








In considering this subject of feeding 
hens, two things must be remembered: 
First, the kind of food required,and second, 


the peculiar nature of the bird’s stomach 
and digestive functions. The food must 
necessarily contain every element required 
to sustain the fowl in good health and to 
Nae material for the production of eggs. 

he principal requirement of a hen a year 
old is carbonaceous matter for the suste- 
nance of the animal heat, and nitrogenous 
substance for the support of the muscular 
system. These are provided sufficiently in 
grains, and if a hen was not expected to lay 
eggs, an exclusive grain diet, furnished in 


FIG. 1. 


the genus homo, thrive vastly better and 
xeep in better health with abundant sun- 
shine. 


As a rule, farmers wish to avoid the ex- 

ense of an elaborate and costly henhouse. 

'o build a good one, embracing all the most 
needful qualifications for the least money, 
is the end in view. In theillustration such 
a house is depicted. It may be of any de- 
sired length. We make estimates for a 
house 30 feet long, 10 feet wide and 8 feet 
high in front, with 8 windows of 12 lights, 
10x12 glass. Shingle roof. The entire cost 
of material was only $30. Fig. 1 shows 
front elevation, 8 windows, 44x52 inches, be- 
sides two 8-light windows—one in each end 
of the building. Above the windows, 
boards, A A, are hinged for ventilation. 
The lower sash of the windows may be 
raised whenever desired. Wire netting is 
fastened inside the windows for protection. 
The roosts may be hinged onto back wall 
at a height of 2 feet in such a manner that 
the same may be raised up out of the way 
for cleaning up. 

Differences of opinion exist among poul- 
trymen, as also among swine-breeders, as 
to the comparative merits of adirt floor and 
a plank floor. The dirt floor is harder to be 
kept clean, otherwise it is probably the 
best. For protection against cold, the sides 
and ceiling (under side of roof) may be lined 
with building paper. - 

One end of the building is cut off for a 
feeding-room, and should be supplied with 
abundant gravel, dust boxes and a bed of 
— for scratching purposes, especially in 
winter. 





Fia. 2. 
Another style of roost is shown by Fig. 2. 
The roosting bars, B B B, are of 2x4 stuff 


(nicely smoothed off for convenience in 
cleaning) of any désired length, and are 
framed as shown, with legs, C C C, about 2 
feet long. Jour bars are enongh for each 
roosting frame, which may be moved at 
will for cleaning or disinfecting. The nests 
may be located as convenience suggests. 
The hen always shows preference for nests 
in a secluded place. @. W. WATERS. 


as 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
POULTRY AND PIN MONEY. 


We believe the Buckeye women and girls 
can earn their pin money more easily and 
quickly in rearing and picking poultry 
than in growing currants. 


In this township a dealer in poultry and 
game has already (December 27th) handled 
18,000 chickens, 5,000 turkeys, 2,000 ducks 
and 200 geese. A_ flock of a hundred 
chickens at seven cents a pound live weight 
would bring a nice sum; or turkeys at 10 
cents a pound would count in dollars and 
cents, in these times when the price of 
farm produce is so unremunerative, and 
farmers’ wives and daughters are casting 
about to find some way if possible to earn a 
little money. Quite a part.of the money 


paid has replenished the pocketbooks of. 


the women who have reared and cared for 
the fowls. 
The picking of these 25,200 fowls has 





moderate quantity, would supply all her 
needs. But eggs are made up of various 
substances in a concentrated form. They 
contain a large proportion of albumen and 
considerable fat and sulphur, while the 
shells are nearly all carbonate of lime. 

The feathers contain much sulphur, and 
these need also be provided for, so that to 
secure a liberal production of eggs all these 
substances must be furnished in the food, 
and in such a form that they can be easily 
digested, or they are worse than useless, as 
they must be injurious to health. 

The necessary requirements of an animal 
should be furnished in food substances and 
should not be given in crude form. Because 
a hen requires lime and sulphur it is not 
right that limestone, or stone lime, or crude 
sulphur should be given. The stone is not 
digestible, and the sulphur is laxative inits 
effects, and disturbs the bowels. Food rich 
in these substances should be givenin at 
least sufficient quantity tossupply the de 
mands of the hen for at least -one egg per 
two days. 











Many a nervous woman sits up all the 
night and tries to read herself sleepy. Nine 
to one she don’t accomplish her purpose 
Nine to one, she gets more and more ner- 
vous. The slightest sound strikes terror to 
her heart. The dark corners of the room 
contain a thousand frights. She doesn’t 
know what she is afraid of, but she is afraid, 
actually, honestly, nervously, abjectly afraid. 
Healthy women are not cowards. If a wo- 
man is nervous and sleepless and afraid of 
the rustle of her own dress, there is some- 
thing the matter with her. The most deli- 
cate nerves in her body are set on edge by 
weakness ’or disease. Nine-tenths of the 
nervousness, irritability and bad temper in 
women is merely a symptom of ill health— 
ill health of the delicate and sensitive or- 
ganism that makes her a woman. If she is 
overworked, or over-worried, the effect will 
show itself there first. There is no use tak- 
ing harmful and deadly narcotics for ner- 
vousness and sleeplessness. It will leave 
the body in a worse condition than it was 
before. The way to effect a cure is to cure 
the cause. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion will do it. It has cured tens of thou- 
sands of cases of female weakness and ner- 
vousness. It is a most wonderful invigorat- 
ing nervine or nerve food. It brings sound 
healthy sleep and restores the glow and 
bloom of health. It is the only medicine 
now before the public for woman’s peculiar 
ailments, adapted to her delicate organiza- 
tion by a regularly graduated physician— 
an experienced and skilled specialist in 
these maladies. It cannot do harm in any 
condition of the system. Its sales exceed 
the combined sales of all other medicines 
for women. 

The story of its discovery and its 
wonderful success is told in one part of 
Doctor Pierce’s great thousand page book, 
‘Common Sense Medical Adviser,” which 
will be sent free on receipt of 21 one-cent 


stamps to pay for mailing only. World’s 
Diapers Medical Association, No. 663 
Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 














rent of air. 
now you are begin- 
ning to learn what 
mischief the little Rt goleon fn. you. 
Normal action 


Worn, 


Oe 


is the friend is. seed. It will reduce the inflam- 
mation, so that the grip on the tissues of the 
biood-vessels is relaxed, and the uric acid is 
sent on its way out of the body. 


Thus You Overcome Your Enemy 


Large bottle, or new style, smaller one at your druggists. 


Farmer, Poultryman and Mayflower 
For One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents, 


Just read the offer we have tomake. What yoa can 
get for $1.25. THe MICHIGAN FARMER and Tan leree 
STATE POULTRYMAN, a practical, up-to-date poultry 
journal, published at Tiffin, Ohio, (50 cents a year), 
monthly, well illustrated, and will teach you how to 
find money in your hen-house. Farmers’ wives and 
daughters all like flowers and we have them for you. 
Five flowering bulbs and five packets of flower seeds 
ee ps aya age hee best floral publication in the 

n tates. 4 three journals one 
flowers for $1 25. Address ; aa ae veians 

THE MICHIGAN FarmeEg, Detroit, Mich 


M B. TURKEYS of different families of pure 
« breeding. Also B. P. Rocks at the old stand. 
J F. ROBBINS. Gun Lake, Mich. 


ULTRY.—For catalog'of leading varieti - 
dress MILLER BROS., Beddow. Mich. “aka 


Be beautiful Barred P. Rocks, exclusively. 
High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkia 
and Conger strains. Cockerels. $2 to 82.50; Eggs, 
$1 per 15. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
of 30 leading varieties of high class 
Poultry and Eggs. We never fail te 
win whenever shown. Guarantee 
everything we sell. New Catalo 
for 1897 printed in colors will be maile 
free. JOHN BAUSCHER,Jr. Box 46,Freeport, Il, 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 
And pay 7 Sew giving it 


The firm who is afraid to 
let youtry their incubator 
before buyi 

in their mae 






























it has no faith 
ine. We will 


Not acent until pone yeh ; ON TRIAL. 


child can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 
We won First Prize World’s Fair, and will 
win you fora steady customer if you will only 
buy ours on trial. Our large catalog will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practi- 
cal information on poultry and incubators and 
the money there isin the business. Plans for 
Brooders, Houses, etc., 25. N. B. Send us the 
names of three persons interested in poultry 
and 25c. and we will send you “The Bicyc:e; its 
Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 
Von Culin Incnbator Co., Box 1330, Delaware City, Del. 















self- rs 
Bpbemates eheaier FREE 
GEO. ERTEL ©O., QUINCY, ILL. 
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162 FIRST PREMIU 


a t breedersinthe world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively d for 168 page catalog. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 


LOTS OF EGGS 


when hens arefed green 659% 
cut bone, cut by the 7 


Improved '96 


IMS 


















CREEN BONE CUTTER & 

the standard of the world. 12 2 

sizes. $5 and up. C.O. D.or 

OnTrial. Cat’l'g sree if you 
name this paper. 

F. W. MAAN CO., Milford, Mase. 
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Farmers’ Elubs. 





CONDUCTED BY A.C. BIRD. 





All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird. Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


PREsIDENT—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 
VicE-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 
SEcrRETARY-TREa«s.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 
Drrectors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. a Ue Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. 
All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 











QUESTIONABLE DEMANDS BY 
FARMERS FOR LEGISLATIVE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 


A recent number of the Michigan Fancier 
announces that the poultry fanciers of 
Michigan will ask the present legislature 
to appropriate two thousand dollars for the 
encouragement and support of their annual 
poultry exhibit. This attempt on the part 
6f the poultrymen of the State to secure 
legislative help for their favorite industry, 
is the natural outgrowth of a similar move- 
ment on the partof the State Dairymen’s 
Association two years ago, which resulted 
in an appropriation of two thousand dollars 
tor the advancement of the dairy interests 
of the State. 

Has not the time arrived for us as tax- 
payers as well as beneficiaries, as joint 
proprietors of this commonwealth of varied 
interests as well as farmers, to ask our- 
selves a few plain and pertinent questions? 

In the first place, where may we reason- 
ably expect these demands for public en- 
couragement of private industries to end? 
With the established precedent of two years 
ago as a basis, the poultrymen will present 
a strong case before the legislature at this 
session. With equal justice, if there be 
any justice in such appropriations of public 
funds, the Shorthorn cattle breeders, 
through their State association, may, in 
turn, appeal for similar aid. Then each of 
the other dozen or more stock breeders’ as- 
sociations are certain to follow in due sea- 
son. When this long list shall have been 
disposed of,will these questionable demands 
cease to multiply? Let us not deceive our- 
selves. The same arguments which are 
urged to secure support of farming indus- 
tries can be used, and will be used, with 
equal force in other lines of work. The 
various labor unions, the State Millers’ 
Association, the several associations of 
mining and civil engineers, the grocery- 
men, the hotel keepers.and the representa- 
tives of the various mercantile industries, 
are one and all in direct line, with organi- 
zations complete, ready to take advantage 
of the opportunity thus opened to them by 
the farmers themselves. 

These things will follow each other in 
logical sequence as surely as effect follows 
cause, and none will be so much to blameas 
the farmers. who, through their influence 
with the legislature. first let down the bars. 

Is it not an abnse of the power which we 
have gained only after long years of ardu- 
ous effort, to thus use it to secure private 
ends? Have farmers interested in some 
special industry any right to demand pub- 
lic appropriations for the encouragement 
and support of their private enterprises? 
Are they not in so doing asking a benefac- 
tion against which their natural business’ 
instincts should revolt? 

While we recognize in all its force the 
fact that almost every farmers’ ciub in this 
State numbers among its most active and 
energetic supporters members who have 
large dairy or poultry interests, yet we 
would ask these very clubs, and even the 
individual members engaged in these two 
great industriés to use their influence 
against further. appropriations along such 
lines. Let the dairymen, the poultry 
fanciers, and the followers of every line of 
industry, whether pertaining to the farm 
or not, work out their own business 
problems with a business-like independence 
which the recipients of public benefactions 
can never enjoy. They themselves would 
inthe long run be but little benefited by 
such public assistance. Better far to stand 
independently and work out their own 
suecess in an honest fight alongside ofthe 
followers of other industries. 

The members of the present legislature 
will greatly err if they are for a moment 
made to believe that the demand for such 
Jegislation comes from a majority or even 
from a large minority of the farmers of the 





| Representative Sawyer’s daily practical 


who are well organized, but who represent 
only a small eiement even of those engaged 
in the very industries they pretend to 
champion. 
As a class, the farmers of this State ask 
fornospecial favors. Their motto is, equal 
justice to all, special favors to none. 





LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 

Representative Kimmis is referred to by 
the Detroit papers as the leader of the anti- 
junket forces in the House. 

* * 

The resolutions from the Farmers’ Clubs 
relating to the practice of junketing were 
given a respectful hearing by the House 
and spread upon the record. All agree 
that they exerted a great influence in the 
final disposition of the question by the rep- 
resentatives. 

* e * 

The Senate, in direct defiance to public 
opinion, has a¢journed for the ten days’ 
junket. The representatives stood true to 
their constituents and are in daily session. 
The people will be the final arbitrators in 
this matter. 

* a * 

Representative Goodsell, of Wayne, has 
in preparation for early introduction a bill 
to require township supervisors to keep 
and have printed for circulation among the 
taxpayers, itemized accounts of all money 
expended. These are to be issued March 
15th preceding the annual election. 

* * 


* 
A strong effort will be made to limit the 
publication of all public reports issued by 
the State to the actual demands of the 
public for such reports. Every encourage- 
ment should be given the promoters of this 
movement toward practical reform. Thou- 
sands of dollars worth of unused publica- 
tions of this class are annually sold to the 
junk dealers for a song. 
* s * 
Much time and labor is being expended 
by Representative Kimmis in perfecting 
the County Salaries Bill. It is one of the 
most important measures to come before 
the present legislature, and its successful 
enactment and enforcement will save the 
taxpayers of the State vast sums of money 
annually. Its final passage will, in a large 
measure, depend upon the loyal support 
given it by the farmers’ clubs and granges 
of the State. 
* * * 

Representative Sawyer’s amendment to 
the joint resolution to provide for the mail- 
ing of the Legislative Journal to certain 
public institutions, public officials, news- 
papers, etc., by which direct application 
must first be made by aforesaid institutions 
or individuals explicitly requesting that 
the publications be sent them, will save 
the State considerable useless expense. 


and business-like suggestions in connection 
with the work of the House are attracting 
much favorable comment from the practi- 
cal people of the State. 





FACTS REGARDING STATE TAXA- 
TION. 





The following private letter from Col. C. 
V. DeLand, the present State Tax Statis- 
tician, to the editor of this department is se 
replete with facts of general interest to the 
taxpayers of the State that we have obtain- 
ed the Colonel's consent to publish the same: 
LANSING, Jan. 12th, 1897. 
A. C. Brrp, Highland, Mich. 

DEAR Sir:—While the farmers of Mich- 
igan have been discussing the subject of 
taxation, it appears to me they have over- 
looked the most important part of theques- 
tion and itis this, that no relief can be had 
from the present manner of levying State 
taxes, and no part of the burden for main- 
taining the State government and institu- 
tions, without an amendment to the State 
constitution. That document says, in 
Article XIV last paragraph of Section 1.— 
“The legislature shal! provide for an annual 
tax, sufficient with other resources, to pay 
the estimated expenses of the State govern- 
ment, the interest of the State debt, and 
such deficiency as may occur in the re- 
sources.”’ 

The preceding paragraph specifically ap- 
propriates the specific taxes,one object being 
the payment of ‘interest and principal of 
the public debt. * * When such specific 
taxes shall be added to and become a part 
of the primary schoolinterest fund.”’ he 
ruling of the Supreme Court has been that 
the legislature has no power to place the re- 
sults of any tax, other than those it levies 
directly upon the property of its citizens, 
into the general fund of the State. Hence 
all laws authorizing special licenses and fees 
provide that such monies shall be paid into 
local and municipal treasuries; t yo and 
tax is divided between the local and county 





State. Such demands come from the few, 


by the legislature in 1893 was declared un- 
constitutional solely because the tax was to 
be paid into the state treasury for the use 
of the general fund. So, if any tax be laid 
upon salaries, incomes or any other occupa- 
tion or business it must be used for some 
other purposes than the expenses of the 
State government. 

While there is no question that the entire 
expense of the State government could be 
easily met by the taxation of particular 
subjects that are not taxed atall, or only 
forsmull and inadequate amounts under 
our present system, and the real estate of 
the people released entirely from the burden 
of State taxation, the constitution stands in 
the way of any such result, as at present 
read aud construed by the courts. 

Whether it is best to seek to impose 
greater specific taxes under the present 
conditions is a debatable question. A tax 
may be imposed upon incomes, inherit- 
ances, salaries and corporations, but it 
must be added to and used as a part of 
our sckool or municipal revenues. Of course 
the first suggestion would naturally be to 
add it to the primary school fund, and thus 
relieve the burden of that kind of taxation, 
which is, in the aggregate, one of the 
heaviest items of taxation. This might be 
a relief in the rural districts, but it would 
have but little effect in cities and villages,. 
where the practice seems to be to use all 
the revenues obtained from the primary 
school fund, fines and other similar 
sources, in extending and enlarging higher 
and more ornamental education and en- 
hancing the number and compensation of 
professors and teachers, instead of increasing 
the attendance, or carrying out the object 
of a practical and substantial common 
schoo! education. While about one million 
dollars of liquor taxes have been annually 
added to the resources of towns, villages 
and cities for years past, there has been no 
apparent diminution of local or muncipal 
taxes—in fact there is a constant increase 
—showing that all such accessions of 
revenue are looked upon by township and 
city officials, only as a bonus which they 
must spend, in addition to all the other 
taxes the law and the good will of the tax- 
— will allow them to impuse. 

nder such conditions I do not think it 
wise for the legislature to impose new 
forms of taxation upon the people, until 
such time as the constitution is so amended 
as to allow the legislature to place the 
revenue where it will do the farmer and 
the small taxpayer the most good—in the 
State treasury. If thiscan be done it wiil 
relieve the people of the State of about 
three millions of dollars, annually, in the 
direct taxation they now pay upon their 
property. 

I agree most neneniy with the idea of 
supporting the State without direct taxa- 
tion, especially upon real estate, and be- 
lieve it can be done in such a manner as to 
secure ali the revenue necessary from sub- 
jects of taxation that are now practically 
exempt. The mass of the expenses of the 
State are made by a class that pay but a 
small per cent of its taxation. Our system 
of ‘higher education” thatis filling the land 
with “professionals” instead of toilers, at 
the expense of taxpayers is unjust and un- 
equal, and the law should compel these 
beneficiaries to repay a fair share of the 
benefits. Corporations pay but a small per 
centin return for the privileges the laws 
allow them, and absolutely nothing for the 
vast sums the laws allow them to steal 
from the public by fictitious values, 
watered stock, mortgages upon franchises, 
(shadows oftener than substance), bond 
issues and usurpation of public rights. It 
is high time the farmers had a more practi- 
cal understanding of the situation and in- 
sisted upon such changes in the constitu- 
tion and laws as would restore their just 
rights, and enable them to maintain them, 
and thus relieve themselves of the tax 
burdens they are so unjustly bearing. 

The tax investigation made during the 
last year will soon be issued and many new 
and important facts submitted, and it re- 
mains only for the exper to use them 
intelligently to secure relief. I only wish, 
at this time, to emphasize the necessity for 
them to start right, and in my judgment 
the present wording of the state constitu- 
tion is the gravest impediment to tax re- 
form in this State. Very Reapectfally, 
CHARLES V. DELAND. 
State Tax Statistician. 
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THE FARMERS’ CLUBS AND THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





The determined misunderstanding of po- 
sition of the State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs toward the State University by some 
of the newspapers of the State has provoked 
from President Daniells of the State Asso- 
ciation the following statement of the facts 
in the case: 


Union Home, Clinton Co., Mich. 
December 31st, 1896. 
Editor Ann Arbor Courier:— 
Dear Sir: My attention has been called 
to an editorial,“‘In Unity there is Strength,” 
which appeared in the Courier of Dec. 16. 
After a careful perusal of the same, I feel 
convinced th re_is a misunderstanding as 
to the attitude of the farmers of the State, 
and especially regarding the attitude of the 
State Association of Farmers’ Clubs to- 
ward the State University. 
Very often seeming differences disappear 
upon a careful and considerate investiga- 
tion, leading to a correct understanding of 
the subject matter. 
Assuredly the State Association of Farm- 
ers’ Clubs has a friendly feeling towards 
the University, and desires to do it no 
wrong. Neither is the Association ‘tat war’’ 
with any State institution, but it is using 
only the right of intelligent citizens, unit- 


created, and which, by the same power 
alone is continued, that account be render- 
ed of stewardship. 

The depraaben price of farm products 
which places many of the rural homes of 
Michigan in jeopardy, and which lessens 
the comforts in nearly all of those homes, 
has caused the asking of the very proper 
question, ‘Ought not public expenditures to 
be somewhat reduced and. thereb 
@ more proper relation establish 
between —— demands and the personal 
income of the taxpayers?” 

Careful investigation leads to the belief 
that some of our State institutions should 
be shown, in a practical manner, the dif- 
ference between a “want” and a ‘“‘need.” 

And who but the tarmers who have been 
taking lessons in the school of rigid econo- 
my, are properly qualified to instruct in this 
branch of “applied science.” 

Has not the Courier undervalued some- 
what our superb ‘“‘common school system,’ 
of which Michigan is ce sanly roud, and 
whereby the great mass of her citizens ac- 
quire their only education; which is the 
real bulwark of her free institutions, and 
whereby is made possible her higher insti- 
tutions of learning? Very Tru Y, 

J. T. DANIELLS. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES AGAIN. 








In the MICHIGAN FARMER of Januury 
16th, Mr. H. J. Nelson, of Huron Co., asks 
as to method of protecting the trustee of 
the Traveling Library. We have used the 


library for a little more than a year. Are 
now reading the third one. Believe it is 
best in farming communities not to take in 
too many (in our case 20 families, nearly 
all of whom signed an indemnifying bond 
to the trustee) ae really there is small 
chance of any loss. far we have had no 
book returned in other than the best of 
condition. Mr. Nelson speaks of the bond 
being for $1,000. I think it is but $200. 
Everyone here is very much pleased with 
the chance to get good reading at so little 
trouble and expense. Any questions asked 
me at any time will be cheerfully an- 
swered. HENRY R. PALMER. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





CENTRAL FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club is composed of members from 
the four corner townships of Ionia, Clinton, 
Gratiot and Montcalm counties, It was 
organized Dec: 17, 1896, at the home of Wm. 
Kemp in Lebanon. 

fficers: Frank Bolender, president; Mrs. 
E. C. Reed, vice-president; Mrs. Wm. 
Langdon, secretary; Mrs. Wm. Kemp, 
treasurer: D. G. Locke, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

The first regular meeting was held at the 
residence of Wm. Langdon in.North Plains,,. 
on Wednesday, Jan. 13. After a bountiful 
dinner, roll call was responded to by twen- 
ty-seven members, with quotations from 
familiar authors. 

A well prepared paper on Bean Culture 
was read by P. K. Banta. He would plant 
on well prepared sod ground in rows twen- 
ty-eight inches apart, using an eleven-hoe 
grain drill. He considers the pods of great 
value for feeding sheep. He has frequently 
planted forty acres to beans, and considers 
them a profitable crop,as they may be held, 
if necessary, for a higher price. 

A paper on Lamb Feeding by Frank 
Bolender, one of the pioneers in this indus- 
try, was ably presented. He would men- 
tion three perquisites for the highest 
success: Good clover hay, clean, pure 
water, and grain fed cautiously in places 
arranged so that the strong lambs cannot 
crowd out the weaker ones. 

Wm. Langdon said he had fair success 
last year in feeding oat straw with a ration 
of turnips once a day. 

Byron Brayton said he had used timothy 
hay with good results when the hay was 
cut early in its first bloom before it became 
woody. 

A recitation entitled “A boy with a hole 
in his memory,” was nicely given by Hazel 
Maurer. 

An excellent paper entitled “Our Boys,”’’ 
was read by Mrs. H. Maurer. 

By vote this paper was passed without 
discussion, and instead, a recitation by Dr. 
. Brown, entitled “The Bell of the 
Atlantic,” was well rendered. 

A song entitled “A Boy's Best Friend is 
his Mother,” afforded recreation before the 
question box. : 
The program committee then reported an 
excellent program for the next meeting,and 
the club adjourned to meet at the home of 
Byron Brayton in North Plains, on the 
second Wednesday in February. 

D. G. LOCKE, Cor. Sec. 
WEST FRANKLIN AND EAST CAMBRIDGE 
CLUB. 


The meeting of January 9th, at the home 
of Wm. Fridd in Franklin proved a very in- 
teresting one. The attendance was large 
and the program well carried out. 

Guy Case read a fine essay on “The 
Energy of Principle.” 

Mrs. Eliza Graham Daniells read a paper 
on the subject, ‘‘Some of the trials of Farm- 
ers’ Wives.” One of them is the practice of 
some farmers of making the back yard a 
receptacle for the rubbish of the farm; such 
as dilapidated machinery, broken down 
vehicles, and the thousand and one odds 
and ends that accumulate on some prem- 
ises, to become an eye sore tothe tidy home- 
keeper. 

Some wise suggestions as well as much 
good natured fun grew out of the discussion 
of this excellent paper. 

One member claimed that the farmers had 








funds, etc. The inheritance tax provided 


edly asking, of that which they have 


tifying the home; it was answered that 


neither time nor money to spend in beau- - 
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the drink and tobacco money would furnish 


a fund for that purpose in many homes, 
while the time spent in swapping yarns at 
the postoffice and other places could 
better employed building walks about the 
premises, filling up sestpoly mud holes, 
ete. Thus notonly would the atmosphere 
about the home be sweetened, but the tem- 
per of the farmers’ womankind also. 

President Case read an article on “The 
Benefits to be Derived from Farmers’ 
Clubs,” which was timely and suggestive, 
and called out an interesting discussion. 
Among many useful ideas was a suggestion 
that all the Farmers’ Clubs unite in peti- 
tioning the legislature to pass more strin- 
gent laws to protect the farmers against the 
various harpies that now threaten to over- 
whelm and robthem on every hand. It is 
a hopeful sign when farmers watch their 
legislators and freely criticise their doings. 

After music, and an excellent dinner pro- 
vided by the host and hostess, the clnb ad- 
journed to meet at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Vanderpool in Franklin, Feb. 
13th. LOUISE W. GERMAN, Cor. Sec. 

SOUTH FULTON CLUB. 

The regular meeting of this club was held 
at the pleasant home of Mr. and Mrs. T. R. 
Payne, January 14th, with a good attend- 
ance, 

After the opening exercises, President L. 
I.. Smith read the program of the State 
Farmers’ Institute to be held at the rink at 
Carson City, Jan. 19th and 20th, 1897. 

A:paper was then read by J. Biddinger on 
= Western Country, followed by a discus- 
sion. é 

After a toast 5 T. R. Payne, a reading 
was given by . S. Herman entitled, 
Brotherhood, on which there was a lively 
discussion. 

The afternoon session opened with roll 
call.responded to with quotations. A paper 
by L. Bentley, on The enemies to the farm- 
ers’ success, Showed them all up, from the 
cabbage worm to the mighty trusts and 
combines, and was freely discussed. 

After a reading by Mrs. Float, theregular 
question for the day, Resolved that our 
non-resident tax law should be so amended 
as to collect the taxes every year, was open- 
ed by F. Conely. He thought it possible for 
the legislature to pass such a law that 
owners of land which they do not occupy 
would be compelled to pay their taxes. 

A. Float was of the opinion that such a 
aw could not be enacted without creating 
excessive hardship for the poor land own- 
ers. 

W. L. Herman thought that if the land 
was sold for taxes or went back to the State, 
the speculator should not have any further 
claim on such lands. 

L. Bentley thought the land should be 
— and sold for taxes the same as chat- 
tels. 

T. J. Hoxey thought it should be theduty 
of the tax collector to sell a sufficient 
amount of the land to pay the taxes. 

Our meeting being the annual meeting we 
suspended the rules and proceeded to the 
election of officers. The election resulted 
as follows: President, D. Payne; Vice- 
President, Mrs. F. Conelv; Secretary, Mrs. 
D. Payne; Treasurer, Mrs. J. D. Smith; 
Corresponding Secretary, F’. Conely. 

Adjourned to meet at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Rice on Feb. 11th. 

J. BIDDINGER, Cor. Sec’y. 


BRIGHTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The annual meeting of this society held 
on the 12th of January resulted in the elec- 
tion of the following officers: President, 
John Hilton: Vice-Presidents, Gilbert 
Bradley, Devine Burt, and E. A. Ross; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Anna Birken- 
stock; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. H. N. 
Beach; Directors, John Hunter and Arthur 
Carpenter. 

After the usual literary exercises, includ- 
ing some fine music by Mr. Knapp of Mil- 
ford, the club adjourned to meet at the 
home of M. L. Crout on the 11th of Febru- 


ary. 
Robert Gibbons of the MIcHIGAN .FARM- 
KR, and A. C. Bird, of Highland, have 
promised to he with us at this meeting. 
MRS. M. L. CROUT, Cor. Sec’y. 


SALEM FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Owing to the very bad roads at the time 
of our January meeting there were only 
thirty-three present, which for Salem Club 
is a wer small attendance. Excepting 
music, which consisted of solos by Mrs. 
Carrie Munn and Rev. W. ik. Hanniford, 
and a duet by Miss Mary Mulbach and Miss 
Jessie Hunn, there was no program pre- 
pared. The time was given to the reports 
of the delegates to the State Association. 
Said reports were full of interest from 
beginning to close ‘and were listened to 
with marked attention by all. : 

After attending to some matters of busi- 
ness the President appointed Mr. H. Smith, 
Mrs. Sarah Stanbro and Mrs. Sophia Mur- 
ray as the executive committee for the en- 
suing three months. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Peebles, 
February 3d. 

MRS. KATE SMITH, Cor. Seo’y. 
NORTH NEWBERG FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The January meeting of the North New- 
berg Farmers’ Club was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lemmon on the 
14th. The club has been organized nearly 
two years, and as evidence of the interest 
taken by its members the roll call found 
every family represented. 

The following questions were discussed 
during the morning session: ‘Do we as 
farmers receive as much for our products 
as the conditions warrant?” and “what is 
the most frequent cause of failures among 
farmers?” The afternoon session was de- 
voted to the election of officers for the en- 
Suing quarter, and essays, recitations and 
musica treats. 

The benefit of these meetings is becoming 
more and more apparent to thefarm e 





They see in them the means for correcting 
some of the inequalities existing between 
the farmers as a class and the balance of 
the world. J. J. W. 


ESSEX FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The club met on January 16th at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Blemaster. 

The exercises were opened with music. 
As a part of the miscellaneous business, 
several communications were read showing 
that the club work—both local and Associa- 
tional--is attracting the attention of the 
people, and that the work is being watched 
with much interest. 

Several new clubs have lately been or- 
ganized in communities near by. 

The report of the delegate to the State 
Association was given, and a general and 
earnest interest was.shown by the members 
fn the work of the Association. 

After dinner, an examination of the prem- 
ises showed the results of the careful at- 
tention of an industrious farmer; all build- 
ings, stock and tools were found properly 
cared for, and waste reduced to the mini- 
mum. 

Other parts of the program being com- 

leted, the examination of the work of the 

tate Association at its recent annual meet- 
ing was taken up; and the seven principles 
there adopted and also the general work 
there done reseived hearty endorsement. 
The club stands loyally by the Association. 

The question box was opened. Should 
our Legislators use Free Passes? brought 
earnest discussion and strong denunciation 
of the practice. Free passes being properly 
regarded as of the nature of a bribe, our 
lawmakers should set good examples by a 
full compliance with all law, both statutory 
and moral. It was felt that our members 
at Lansing shonld show a proper regard for 
that best public sentiment which says, No 
free passes for lawmakers. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
on February 3d, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. I. Caruss. 

J. T. DANIELLS, Cor. Sec. 
LEBANON FARMERS CLUB. 


The Lebanon Farmers’ Club met at the 
home of Mr. C. Grove,on January 14th, 
with a good. attendance. 

Miss Bird Grove read an essay entitled, 
“The. works or expressions of nature.” 
She gave as an example the developing 
plants and flowers. ‘‘Nature contains our 
education. In studying it we come to 
Know ourselves better.” 

Jay Sessions: ‘The study of nature is 
very important. We are too apt to take 
things as a matter of course. Teach 
children to be observing and do not try to 
quench their inquisitiveness.” 3 

Frank Bolander: ‘‘We are not as observ- 
ing 4s we should be.” 

After dinner.a short time was taken up 
in looking over the premises and buildings, 
of which the henhouse deserves special 
mention. It is a model of convenience, 
both to the owner and the fowls. 

The Association question for January 
was introduced by Jay Sessions: ‘‘I be- 
lieve in economy, but notin false economy. 
Care must be taken in handling these 


questions. We may not understand them 
as we should.” 
Geo. Morice: “In my _ opinion -the 


prisoners should work for their sustenance.” 

Frank Bolander: ‘“‘The highway law is 
all right, but we should see to it that we 
have proper men for highway officers.” - 

G. Grove: “Let the prisoners build our 
roads.” 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of M. M. Messer, February 4th. 

Cc. F. ABBOT, Sec’y. 


SUMMERFIELD AND DEERFIELD FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 

The Summerfield and Deerfield Farmers’ 
Club holds its regular meetings the third 
Thursday of each month. The November 
meeting at the home of H. C. Reynolds, 
and the December meeting at the home of 
E. L. Lockwood, of Petersburg, proved 
most enjoyable and were both largely 
attended. : 

The Monroe County Institute held a two 
days’ session at London, January 14th and 
15th. The attendance was very large, 
there being over five hundred people 
present. The meeting opened at 10 o’clock 
on Thursday morsding with President 
E. L. Loekwood in the chair. After music 
by the London Glee Club, and the invoca- 
tion by Rev. Mr. Marvin, of Azalia, the 
address of welcome was given by Albert 
Bond, of London, and responded to by Mrs. 
E Lockwood, of Petersburg. After 
the various committees had been appointed 
the regular program was Famer with, 
consisting of papers and discussions upon 
various subjects of interest to the farmer. 

The evening session was given up to the 
consideration of the single tax question. 
Hon. J. W. Helme Jr., of Adrian presented 
an argument in favor, and Mrs. R. M. 
Brownell, of Lapeer Co., replied in a care- 
fully prepared and able paper in opposition 
to the-system. The question was then dis- 
cussed at length, tbe discussion developing 
almost unanimous opposition to the single 
tax theory. 

The sessions continued with increasing 
attendance and interest until the close on 
Friday evening. Taken all in all it may 
be truly said that the institute was the 
most representative gathering of farmers 
ever held in Monroe County. The dis- 
cussions were earnest and the entire exer- 
cises were elevating and helpful through- 
out. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year; President, E. L. 
Lockwood, Petersburg; Secretary, H. H. 
Herkimer, Maybee; ‘Treasurer, Albert 
Bond, London. The retiring secretary, J. 
Ww. Morris, was warmly thanked for his 
efficient services during the past two years. 
The summer institute will be held June 
10th, at Erie. The State Farmers’ Insti-’ 
tute commences at Monroe on January 


%th, at one o'clock P. M, 0. B. F, 








An Old Soldier 
- Paralyzed. — 





It Was the Result of His Army Experience, 





Board of Medical Examiners Pronounced 
Him Hopeless. 





An Account of the Case 


in Detail, in Which His 


Recovery is Announced by the “Courier” 
of His Native Town. 





Another Soldier’s Experience as a Result of His 
Confinement in Andersonville Prison. 





From the Courier, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Milton Weaver, who lives on Throop 
Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y., was a soldier in 
the late war, serving in the Third Wisconsin 
Cavalry. In 1862, while being transported 
from Janesville to Chicago, the train was 
wrecked by a broken axle, which threw the 
cars down an embankment. 

With many others, 
Mr. Weaver assisted 
in rescuing his less 
fortunate compan- * 
ions, and while lift- 
ing the wreckage from 
the wounded men, he 
received an injury 
to bis spine that ren- 
dered his lower limbs 
useless, besides rup- 
turing himself. e 
was taken to St. 
Louis, where he re- 
ceived the best medi- 
cal treatment, but 
without getting any 
relief. He was then ; 
taken to Fort Leavenworth, but with no 
better success. While at the latter place 
he was examined by the Board of Medical 
Examiners, who pronounced his case a 
hopeless one, telling him that although he 
ae live for years, he would always be 
helpless. 

Since then he has spent thousands of dol- 
lars, but has never been able to get any re- 
lief, and he felt that he would always be 
compelled te drag himself about with the 
aid of crutches. Four years ago he was 
taken worse, wasnot able to get about even 
with the aid of crutches. It was then that 
hope died, for the paralysis had attacked his 
hitherto aoa right arm as well and left him 
indeed helpless, being scarcely able to feed 
himself and wholly ependent on others. 

He remained in this condition until a little 
more than a year ago, when he was induced 
by hearing of a former friend whose case was 
similar to his own, who had been to New 
York for treatment, but who had been told 
by the doctors there that there was no help 
for him, to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale foe This friend, upon his return 
home had his attention called to an adver- 
tisement of Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co.’s 
Pink Pills, and was induced to try them, 
with the result that he was cured. Mr. 
Weaver had tried so many different medi- 
cines that he felt it would be a waste of 
money, but as there is always hope while 
there is life, determined to give “Pink Pills” 
a trial. He did so, and was astonished to 
find before he had taken one box that he 
was better. This wasin June, 1894, that he 

rages commenced tak- 

: ing them. He was 
still skeptical and 
carefully watched 
himself, thinking 
that the relief 
would only be 
temporary. He 
continued to im- 
prove, however, 
and after taking 
four boxes stop- 
ed for a time. 
a he improvement 
- was apparently 

permanent and he again commenced taking 
them, and before another box was ‘gone he 
was able to walk and also to do light:work, 








which he had never hoped to do again. 
He has taken altogether only ten boxes. 
OMr. Weaver was born in Seneca Falls, 
where with the exception of a few years 
spent in the West, he has always lived, and 
his condition and marvelous cure is well 
known and can be easily verified. 

George B. Davis, of the drug firm of Davis 
& Seaman, says that the cureof Mr. Weaver 
was nothing less than a miracle, and that it 
has resulted in largely increased sales of 
“Pink Pills.” 


Thirty Years Hard Luck. 


AN OLD SOLDIER'S TALE AND ITS 
SEQUEL. 





Good Fortune Comes toa Michigan Veteran 
After Years of Suffering. ‘ 
From the Journal, Detroit, Mich. 


Many a fine constitution has been com- 
pletely shattered from the effects of ex- 
posure and want of care during the late war, 
and many a man has carried through life a 
burden of disease and suffering which in 
many cases is incurable, but now and then 
a rare exception occurs, and some old soldier 
is made gratefuland happy in the possession 
of a remedy which takes away the old 
trouble and makes him feel young again. 

Mr. Bennet M. Metler, of Maybee, Mich., 
is a man in the prime of life, of fine physique 
and of evident education and refinement. 
He was a member-of Company I, 14th Penn- 
— Cavalry, and served three years in 
the late war. 

For nine months he was confined in An- 
dersonville Prison, sleeping out in the open 
air without covering and very little food 
until so reduced that his mind was nearly a 
blank, he was dreadfully — with 
rheumatism ‘and with heart failure to add 
to his comfort. 

For thirty years this rheumatism and 
heart difficulty clung around him, not con- 
tinually but coming and going at short in- 
tervals. 

About nine months ago he read of a won- 
derful cure, of some gentleman in Canada, 
of rheumatism by the use of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills. They were also recommended 
to him by a friend and he determined to try 
them. 

Almost immediately he began to improve. 
He continued taking them until he had 
used four boxes. It has been over six months 
since he has had any symptom of either 
rheumatism or heart trouble and he be- 
lieves his cure is due entirely to the wonder- 
a remedy as he took no other at the same 
time. 

“You can for me give them a good recom- 
mendation,” said Mr. Metler. “and I hope 
some of my old comrades will see the story 
and will try them, for I know they will be 
benefited.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are also a 
specific for troubles peculiar to fernales, 
such as suppressions, irregularities and all 
forms of weakness. In men they effect a 
radical cure in all cases arising from menta! 
worry, overwork or excesses of whatever 
nature. Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never 
in loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or six boxes 
for $2.50, and may be had ofall cok, are or 
direct by mail from Dr. Williams’ Medicine 


Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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filiscellameous, 


THE MATE OF THE 
HINDU. 


BY CAPTAIN RALPH DAVIS. 











(Concluded.) 


There was a girl of sense and courage for 
you—a real English girl—who might cry out 
at the sight of a mousein her own chamber, 
but who could be a real heroine when the 
occasion demanded. I pretended to yield, 


but at 9 o’clock that night, when I bad one 
of the boats softly dropped into the water 
and Haskell was ge d to pull me ashore, 
Mary came aft and whispered to me: 

“Don’t forget the compasses and some 
matches, Ralph, and have a last look at the 

firearms. You see, I am all ready to go 
with you?” 

I looked at her in amazement. I don’t say 
that she had on a full suft of her father’s 
clothes, but it was prosty near it. I real- 
ized that she must feel embarrassed, and 
that only her love for me had brought it 
about, and so I looked in any other direc- 
tion as I replied: 

‘See here, girl, but do yon realize the 
peril of this expedition? Ben Johnson 
would like nothing better than to capture 
us both atonce. I think he’d almost give 
up all ideas of possessing the Hindu if he 
had us in bis hands.” 

“Yas, Ralph, I know the danger,” she 
quietly replied. “It will be greater to 

ou alone than with me, and sol shall go. 

“ake along a revolver for the captain, and 
it would be well if Haskell remained in the 
boat after we have landed, as we may come 
back in great haste,” 

To tell you the truth, I was glad to have 
company. I should rather have had one of 
the men, of course, eould one have been 
spared, and it made me tremble to think 
we might be playing into Johnson’s hands. 
With the three of us prisoners the people 
left aboard the bark could not hold out 
against him aday. Wasn’tit brave of my 
sweetheart to volunteer to accompany me 
—aye, to insist on it in spite of my objec- 
tions? I want you to praise her a bit for 
that. If you had stood on that lonely beach 
with us and looked into the dark forest and 
realized the peril as we did, I know you 
would call her a heroine. For all we knew, 
a dozen of the mutineers might be lying 
concealed in the bushes not 30 feet away. I 
was not nearly so confident of success after 
landing and standing face to face with the 
difficulties. Sailor though I was, and ever 
using the compass for my guiding star, I 
should have overlooked it on this occasion 
and been lost in the bush before we had 
gone 200 feet but for Mary. 

After a few whispered words to Haskell, 
who was to remain in the boat until we re- 
turned or daylight came, 1 took the lead, 
and we pushed into the woods. It rained a 
little, and the wind was gusty, and once 
under the trees it was so dark that we had 
to feel our way. I flattered myself that we 
were keeping a true course, but at the end 
of a quarter of an hour Mary suggested that 
we take a look at the compass. We got 
down close to the ground and struck a 
match, and, to my surprise,we were bearing 
northwest instead of dune north. After that 
we consulted the compass every few min- 
utes, but were a good hour and a half mak- 
ing our way to the clearing. We were 
within 50 feet of the tents before we got 
sight of the fires,which the rain had almost 
extinguished. We crept closer and listened, 
but not a sound came from the mutineers. 
Putting her mouth close to my ear, Mary 
whispered: 

“Now, Ralph. you made out four tents or 
shelters here. The captain is certainly in 
one of them. If any one was on guard over 
him, there would be a better fire. Weshail 
find him fast bound in one of the rear 
shelters. Let me take the lead from this 
out, and remember, if we are surprised, we 
must open fire on them and try and cut the 
captain’s bonds and put a pistol in his 
hands.” 

Would you believe that I, who had plan- 
ned the expedition and intended to go alone 
and had taken the lead thus far, should 
give way to a girl at the most critical polat 
and take second place? And yet that is the 
very thing I did. It seemed to be a matter 
of course. I won’t admit that I was fright- 

ened, but my nerves were strung up and my 
heart thumping like a trip hammer, and 
I’m sure I was the more flustrated of the 
two. Mary moved to the right, passed 
within ten feet of the large tent, in which 
we heard the sleepers snoring and sighing, 
and presently Stopped before a smaller one. 
The sides were made of brush, and the roof 
was atarpaulin. Certain smells indicated 
that it was the cookhouse. When satistied 
on this point, we passed along to the third 
structure. This was also a rude affair, but 
there were men asleep inside. 

It was so dark that when we stood in the 
door and peered around we could not make 
out a thing. There might be half a dozen 
man in there, and-Captain Clark might be 
ore of them, but how were we to ascertain? 
My heart went down like a lump of lead 
as I realized the difficulties.and I whispered 
to Mary: 

“We have made the trip for nothing. 
How ure we to find the captain in the dark- 
ness?” 

“‘We must take some risks,” she whisper- 
edinreply. ‘I am going to strike a match 
and have alook. If we raise an alarm, the 


first idea of the men will be to rush out. 
We must fire on them and drive them into 
the woods, trusting they will leave the 


should never have thought of it. No! 
had I been alone I should have turned back 
at this point, feeling that the difficulties 
were too great for me to surmount. I 
handed Mary a couple of matches, made 
ready to open fire, ard she moved inside 
and struck alight. As she held the blaz- 
ing match up I counted eight men lying on 
heaps of brush and leaves they had gather- 
ed for beds, and right in the center of them, 
bound hand and foot, was Captain Clark. 
He was wide awake and raised his head to 
look at us. 

I tell you, and I felt it to my shame, 
though I stood guard and had the guns to 
carry, Mary stepped right over those sleep- 
ing men, cut the prisoner’s bonds with a 
knife I gave her, and then helped him up 
and held him on his feet until the blood 
circulated and he could use his limbs. 
They came out hand in hand, the captain 
took the rifle I handed him, and we made 
our way back to the beach without a’ word 
having been spoken on the way. The ong. 
tain did not even know who we were. It 
was not until we were safely aboard that 
he knew, and not until we were back that 
it was generally known that Mary and I 
had been absent. It was a joyful union, 
you may be sure. Captain Clark had 
suffered no injury or privation but he had 
been made'to realize the desperate mood the 
men were in, and that many of them were 
for killing him offhand, no matter about 
the ship. Only half an hour before our ar- 
rival one of the men was awake and curs- 
ing him. Truly, but luck was on our side 
in that expedition! 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


It was broad daylight before we heard 
from the mutineers. Then the whole 
crowd of them swarmed out of the forest 
and down on the beach, and in their mad- 
ness and desperation they were no longer 
men. Their cursing was something awful 
to hear, and but for the six or eight great 
sharks cruising around in the bay they 
would certainly have tried to board the 
bark in the face of our firearms. They 
showered us with pebbles, and some of 
them even picked up handfuls of sand and 
flung them in our direction. It was a long 
quarter of an hour before they cooled down, 
and then Ben Johnson stepped to the front 
and said: 

‘“‘Aye, Captain Clark, you gave us the slip 
last night but we count ourselves no worse 
off. Within a week we’ll bave the Hindu 
and the life of every man, woman and child 
aboard!” 

Having exhausted their rage, they retired 
to the shelter of the forest and their camp. 
It was raining that morning, and I cannot 
tell you how thankful I was. Those men 
had been worked up to that pitch that they 
would have fired the bushes without an 
hour’s delay in hopes to encompass the 
death of all aboard the bark. They would 
ten times rather have destroyed her than to 
see us Sail away. The last threat of John- 
son’s could not make us any more vigilant, 
for there was never a minute we were off 
our guard. Even the children were put on 
watch during the day. 

So far as I could observe from aloft, the 
mutineers stuck pretty closely to their 
camp, while the quarrels among them were 
frequent and violent. In one of the alter- 
cations one of the sailors was killed, and 
through the glass I could plainly see them 
dig a shallow grave and roll him into it as 
if his body had been the carcass of a dog. 
On the morning of the twenty-second day 
of our anchorage in the bay the sun came 
up in a cloudless sky. The bad weather 
was not yet over, but this was a lull or 
break init. I came on duty at 7 o’clock 
that morning, and as soon as reaching my 
accustomed perch aloft I made out a brig, 
with her sails aback and only about a 
mile away to the.west. The signal a 
which the mutineers had kept flying ha 
evidently attracted attention. From the 
number of boats on the davits I believed 
the brig to be a whaler; but if so, she must 
have blown inshore or had some business I 
could not well reason out. She showed no 
colors, but I took her to be a German or 
Dane. 

I turned my glass on the camp of the 
mutineers and saw them all running down 
to the west shore in great haste. I hailed 
the deck and told Captain Clark what was 
going on, and he at once cameup to me, 
briuging the British ensign and a rifle. 
Just as he got up, a small boat with four 
men in her pulled away from the brig to- 
ward the shore. At the same moment we 
saw such of the mutineers as wore the uni- 
forms of convicts secrete themselves in the 
thicket, while the sailors were pushed to 
the front. 

“Ralph, we must block that game,” said 
the captain after a look through the glass. 
“If they take off those men, the brig will be 
seized, her crew murdered,.and the mu- 
tineers will make off. I'll set the ensign 
flying, and do you load and fire the rifle 
as fast as you can.” 

The boat’s crew had got within half a 
cable’s length of the beach before our signals 
were seen and heard. They could see our 
flag over the tree tops, and the reports of 
the rifie must have been very distinct. The 
boat was held steady for three or four min- 
utes, and then the brig signaled for her to 
return. I saw a man go aloft with a glass 
and was Satisfied that he could see me and 
would make such a report as would stop the 
boat. She pulled back to the brig, and then 
came pulling along the west shore until she 
opened the bay and got sightofus. We 
signaled for them to comein, but they were 
evidently afraid of a trap, and when we 
lowered a boat to pull out to them they at 
once took to their oars and rowed for the 
brig. We hoped her captain might inves- 
tigate, but he evidently became alarmed at 


lent us a few men to navigate the Hindu 
down the coast, but in driving him off 
we had at least balked the plans of the 
mutineers. : 

From the lookout aloft I saw them return 
to theircamp. They were wrangling and 

uarreling, and many of them stopped to 
shake their fists in the direction of the bark. 
We expected another visit from them en 
masse, but they did not appear. About 
midafternoon the weather shutdown again, 
accompanied by rain, and aboard ship we 
settled down into the old routine. We were 
daily looking for the appearance of a man- 
of-war, and I think every man of us felt 
more hopeless and discouraged that night 
than at any time since we had been em- 
bayed. You can therefore imagine our 
joyful surprise when, an hour after mid- 
night, we heard the boom of guns on the 
open ocean to the south. That signified 
that the long expected relief ship had ar- 
rived. From the moment we got the report 
of her first gun up to Gentiges we were up 
and down on the watch. e could make 
out her lights and knew that she was lying 
to for the day to break. 


If seemed to us as if daylight would never 
come, but when it finally did it was a glad 
sight which met our eyes. There was the 
old Endeavor lying out there,carrying forty 
odd guns and a crew of over 200 men, and 
we had only made her out when a boat left 
her side and came pulling into the bay. 
Captain Clark was taken off in her to make 
a@ report of our case, and soon after his 
arrival on board the Hindu her captain 
sent us four sailors and six marines. The 
latter were to relieve us of our guard duty 
and the former to help us get things ship- 
shape preparatory to running out of the 
bay. Just before noon Captain Clark re- 
turned in company with the first lieutenant 
of the man-of-war, whose name was Rob- 
son. He had heard the ——— of our 
story, and after introducing himself he 
rubbed his hands in anticipation and said: 


“Butit’s allright now. Ofcourse you’ll 
get help to take the bark to her port of des- 
tination, and of course we’ll soon be after 
those fellows who have caused all this 
trouble. They must know of our arrival, 
and I’m looking for them to come down and 
offer to surrender and take their punish- 
ment.” 

At that very moment, though we did not 

suspect it, the entire gang of mutineers was 
concealed in the bushes near by. They no 
longer hoped to capture the Hindu,but Ben 
Johnson had worked them up to such a 
pitch of desperation that they were burnin 
for revenge and had armed themselves wit 
large pebbles from the western shore. As 
soon as we had the marines aboard we car- 
ried our private firearms to the cabin, and 
Lieutenant Robson and others of us were 
strolling about the decks, when the muti- 
neers suddenly sprang out and began to 
bombard us with stones. Some of the 
marines were below, and those on deck had 
to wait to load their muskets, and fora 
couple of minutes ourassailants had it all 
their own way. As we were driven toshelter 
the lieutenant was struck on the head and 
rencered senseless, while none of the others 
of us escaped injury. As soon as the 
marines opened fire the mutineers retreat- 
ed, but even with muskets leveled at his 
— Ben Johnson stood up and defiantly 
said: 
. ‘You may land your whole crew, but you 
cannot take us alive! We’ll die fighting 
before you shall ever lay hanés on one of 
us! 


When the officer recovered, he was for 
going on a man hunt at once, but as he 
went off to the Endeavor to make his re- 
port the rain began to pour down again, 
and nothing could be done. The wind was 
fair for getting the Hindu out of the bay, 
however, and after dinner four more sailors 
were sent us, and we lifted her anchor and 
sailed out and around to a good anchorage 
on the east side. Then Captain McComber 
of the man-of-war came aboard in person. 
He had met the merchant vessel at sea,and 
he was on his way to Adelaide,but had been 
obliged to make that port, and had also 
been delayed by heavy weather. A full and 
circumstantial account of the mutiny had 
to be written oat and attested by every 
passenger, a survey held to ascertain dam- 
ages to ship and cargo, and the legal. pro- 
ceedings were not finished for four and 
twenty hours. 

Everything depended on Captain Mc- 
Comber’s report to the government author- 
ities, and you can well believe that at least 
Captain Clark and I were on the ragged 
edge until he had finished his business and 
was pleased to say that we had done all 
that could be expected under the circum- 
stances. Had the ship’s doctor been living, 
he would certainly have been held legally 
answerable for the outbreak, but he was 
gone, and the best thing to do was to re- 
capiure such prisoners as were alive and 
make our way into port. Before making a 
move against the mutineers we fixed up 
wooden cages or partitions to hold the con- 
victs, and it was proposed to give us plenty 
of marines to guard them on our passage 
down the coast. Two men were detailed 
from the Endeavor to act as cooks on board 
the Hindu, and after we got washed and 
scrubbed and had a few regular meals it 
seemed like living again. Captain Mc- 
Comber was se dilatory about moving 
against the mutineers that I spoke of it to 
Captain Clark, who turned on me witha 
wink and replied: 

“Never you mind, Ralph. If it be so that 
they build a raft and all go off together and 
get drowned, we shan’t have no more 
bother with them, and it will be good rid- 
dance to bad rubbish.”’ 

I went aloft with the glass for the first 
time in three days to take a look at them, 
but they were not raft building. There was 
plenty of timber on the island, and the 
sailors among them could have made a 
stout raft without trouble,but to put to sea 








captain behind.” 
That was the proper way to do it, but I 


sail. Had he comein-to-us,he might have 


their report and swung his yards and made 


construct meant disaster before they were 
clear of the land. I saw a few of them 
lounging about the tents as cool and uncon- 
cerned as if their necks were not encircled 
with halters, and I greatly wondered what 
would be the outcome of the affair. 

You would have thougnt that among so 
many men at least one of them would have 
played the sneak on his companions and 
come down to the shore and made terms 
for himself by furnishing all the informa- 
tion he could. Not one of them onreared. 
however. If any one was so minded,he was 
doubtless deterred by the threats of the 
others. They were watching one another, 
and had any one attempted to slip away he 
would have fared badly. : 

I think Captain McComber had an idea 
that the men would revolt against Johnson 
and bring him to us tied hand and foot,thus 
throwing themselves on the mercy of the 
court which would try them when we reach- 
ed port, but nothing of the sort came to pass. 
They were sullen and defiant, and it really 
seemed as if they might have some plan in 
view by which they hoped to escape the 
hunt which they could reason out would be 
surely made for them. 

I told you in one of the opening chapters 
that Mr. Williams, Mary’s father, was. an 
old man. He was over 60, and,though hale 
and hearty at the beginning of the voyage, 
and even up to the date of our first trouble, 
the mental and physical strain pulled him 
down very fast. He held himself almost by 
wiil power until the arrival of the man-of- 
war, and then there was a collapse. 
On the second day we had the surgeon of 
the Endeavor aboard, but he had little en- 
couragment tooffer. Just at night on the 
fourth day, without even his wife or 
daughter realizing how near his end he 
was, he died in his bed, passing away so 
quietly that they still thought he slept. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE FINISH OF A SAILOR’S STORY. 

On the morning of the sixth day after the 
arrival of the man-of-war, Mr.. Williams 
was buried on theisland. There was an- 
other break in the weather, and it was a 
fair day. About100 people went ashore, 
and of this number 40 were armed, to be in 
a gg for any move the mutineers might 
make. ts 

That the death of the poor old man was a 
sad blow to wife and daughter, and that 
they had the full sympathy of everyone 
aboard, you cannot doubt. In my own 
mind I had planned that when we reached 
port I would ask him for Mary, and_per- 
haps remain ashore to take hold of the 
new life with him. Now that he was dead 
it was not likely that the survivors would 
want to remain in that far-off land, and of 
course, marriage could not be thought of 
for months to come. 

The men dug a grave on the east shore of 
the island, and, with the chaplain of the 
man-of-war conducting the services and all 
the officers ashore, we buried the poor old 
man whose love and solicitude for his 
daughter had given him a. grave begirt by 
the sea. I spoke such words of comfort.and 
solace to the widowed and fatherless as 
came to mé, and in the presence of her 
= Mary put her hand on my arm and 
said: 

“Ralph,it was known to father and moth- 
er that we loved each other. That wehave 
ine to comfort us and depend on in this 

our relieves the anxiety if it does not soft- 
en the blow. Our future will be guided .en- 


‘tirely by you.” 


Directly after dinner Captain McComber 
began to land a force of men on the beach, 
and Captain Clark and I both went ashore 
to offer our services. While the courts in 
England had cleared both Mary andI ofthe 
charge which had sent Ben Johnson into 
penal servitude, both of us felt that our 
characters had been stained. The only 
thing to clear us was a voluntary confession 
from Ben Johnson. I stated my idea of 
this matter to Captain McComber,and after 
a little reflection he replied: 

“Yes, that is what I wish you could get, 
but Iam nothopeful. From the defiant at- 
titude of the mutineers [ am ready to be- 
lieve that they will suffer us to shoot them 
down before they surrender. Johnson is 
likely to be the very first one to fall. Ishall 
send out a flag of truce and give them one 
hour in which to surrender. If they do not 
come in, we shall proceed to hunt them 
down.” 

A sergeant of marines, accompanied by 
six men, was at once dispatched to thecamp 
of the mutineers. I did not go along, but J 
ean tell you what happened. Of sailors, 
uards and convicts at the outset there had 
een about 80 men. Of this number 43 were 
left. The marines found these men drawn 
upin line in front of their tents. Most of 
them were convicts, and. having lived like 
wild beasts for so many days,a more villaip- 
ous looking lot of men one never beheld. 
Not a gesture was made nor a shout utter- 
ed. They waited in silence until the ser- 

eant had advanced within a few yards and 
Teltvered his message. Then Ben Johnson 
stepped out and said: 

“Go back to your Captain McComber and 
tell him that not a man of us will give in. 
To be captured and taken into port and tried 
means the hangman’s noose for every one 
ofus. Wewilldieright here! Begin your 
man hunt as soon as you will! Wehave no 
—* but the fun will not be all on your 
side! 

When the sergeant returned and report- 
ed, the captain separated his men into three 
detachments. Each detachment carried a 
supply of handcuffs, and the orders were to 
take the mutineers alive if possible. Captain 
Clark and I volunteered with the first com- 
pany or detachment. We might have been 
excused, but as the convicts had escaped 
from us we felt legally and morally bound 
to aid as far as we could in their capture. 

Stretched out through the woods, but still 





in such weather on anything they would 


in touch with each other, the three detach- 
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ments moved to the north. About two- 
thirds of the distance to camp the detach- 
ment on the extreme left was suddenly at- 
tacked as they’ forced their way through 
the thickets by the whole body of mutineers 
who were armed with stout clubs, and many 
had lashed their sheath knives to long poles 
to use as lances. As they attacked the ma- 
rines and sailors the mutineers cried: 
quarter! No quarter!” They fought to 
kill, nor would one of them surrender when 
called upon. 
five minutes, but in that time three marines 
were beaten or stabbed to death,-two others 
badly hurt and four convicts were killed. 
When the mutineers retreated, mney carried 
off four muskets and the ammunition be- 
longing to them and took refuge ina broken 
but thickly wooded piece of ground beyond 
their os 9 

Seeing that he had underestimated their 
strength and desperation,Captain McComb- 
er sent aboard for a mountain howitzer and 
a supply of shells,and as we advanced again 
the bursting missiles were thrown into the 
coverts ahead. Twice during theafternoon 
we tried to open communication with the 
fellows by means of a flag of truce, hoping 
they had had enough of fighting and would 
surrender, but each time the flag was ad- 
vanced they fired on the bearer. At sun- 
down! when we returned aboard our re- 
spective vessels, we had lost four men kill- 
ed and three wounded, and we had killed 
eight of the mutineers, all convicts. The 
last four had been killed by shells from the 
howitzer. 

Nearly all the provisions taken from the 
Hindu when we set the men ashore four 
weeks previously had been wasted or con- 
sumed. Before retiring to the beach we 
destroyed what was left and burned the 
camps, and as there was nolonger any wild 
fruit on the trees the fellows would have to 
fight us next day on empty stomachs, Cap- 
tain McComber had decided to land a larger 
force of men and more guns and give the 
mutineers no further show. By having men 
enough to stretch across the island the de- 
fenders must at last be driven to the open 
beach on the north shore. 

When the bark was brought around to the 
east side of the island, she was anchored 
about 2 mile from the beach. The sailors 
who had assisted us and three of the marines 
were then withdrawn, while Haskell, the 
second mate and myself stood guard at night 
in rotation with the marines. On this night, 
after our battle ashore, we went on duty at 
midnight. I took the poop deck, the mate 
the waist, and Haskell the bows. Little or 
no danger was avprehended now. The wind 
that night was from the west, thus giving 
us the lee of the island and smooth water. 


I was greatly fatigued after the day’s ex- 
citement, and at 1o’clock in the morning I 
committed what was little short of a crime. 
T sat down and fell asleep. I did not realize 
that I had even closed my eyes, but I had 
slept for half an hour,when Mary Williams, 
who knew that I was on duty, dressed her- 
self and came out to have a word with me 
about her mother. She saw measleep, with 
my chin on my breast, and, just climbing 
over the rail by means of a rope which had 
been left by Haskell as he was patting ona 
bit of paint that day, was Ben Johnson. It 
was a starlight night, and she identified 
him at first glance. He had swum off to us 
to strike a biow for revenge before the fight 
of the morrow, which he could well reason 
would be the extermination of the gang. 
Between his teeth he held his knife. Across 
my knees was a rifle. Had Mary delayed to 
call out for help, the villian would have 
been npon us both. Without an instant’s 
delay and realizing the situation in a flash, 
she sprang forward, seized the rifle and fired 
upon the man as _his bare feet touched the 
deck, only eight feet from where I sat. The 
report-of the gun and his yell of pain and 
rage were blended together, and ina minute 
the whole ship was alarmed. 

Jobnson had been shot in the breast. We 
went off for the surgeon, and when he had 
made an examination he plainly told the 
ruffian that he had but a few hours to live. 
The man had not uttered a word after being 
shot, but the looks he had given Mary and 
I proved the feeling of murder in his heart. 
At first I had some hopes that he might 
make a confession, but when he looked at 
me with eyes gleaming like those of a 
wounded tiger’s I realized that it was use- 
less to address him. And yet all I had hop- 
ed for came about, after all. 

The desperate man died by inches. As 
the hand of death clutched at his throat the 
little good in him came to the surface. An 
hour before he breathed his last he sent for 
Captain Clark and Mary. He begged the 
girl’s forgiveness for all that had passed, 
and then made a dying statement which 
completely exonerated us ‘both. It -was 
taken down in writing and duly witnessed 
and, though he wanted nothing to do with 
me, and even spoke bitterly of me to the 
last, I felt that I could forgive him. After 
making the confession he gave it as his 
Opinion that the mutineers would surrender 
after learning of his death, but his hope was 
that they would die fighting. 


When morning came the body of Ben 
Johnson was taken ashore for burial. There 
was but scant ceremony in laying him away 
to rest, and, when he had been covered in, 
a white flag was sent forward and the mu- 
tineers informed of his death and command- 
ed to surrender. They answered with 
shouts of defiance. The events of that day 
caused much talk in England and Australia 
when put into print. Captain McComber 
gave orders to exterminate the gang to the 
last man. Allday long we marched back 
and forth across the island, and all day long 
two pieces of artillery were busy shelling 
the mutineers out of the densest thickets. 
Half an hour before sundowr. the last man 
of the gang was driven to the open beach. 
He had beer wounded, but hecarried a club 
in his hand and was still defiant. When he 
refused to surrender, we would have tired 
upon him, but he walked down to a ledge of 


“No. 


The fight did not last over. 





rocks, made his Way out to the breaking 
surf, and with a shout of contempt for us 
he Plunged in, to be seen no more. If wave 
and tide brought his body to the sands later 
an, we were not there to find it. They had 
said they would die to the last man, and 
shes had kept their word. 

eed I'tell you that the Hindu, with the 
help of the men loaned us by the generous 
Captain McComber, finally reached her port 
of destination? There was a legal investiga- 
tion, of course, but we came out of it all 
right, and the government was held to its 
contract. While we were detained in Aus- 
tralia for this investigation Mrs. Williams 
passed away, leaving Mary an orphan 
among Strangers. That she did not suffer 
for companionship and care you will readi- 
ly believe. When the Hindu was ready to 
sail for home, she was one of the 30 pas- 
sengers, and despite her bereavement there 
were many pleasant features about the voy- 
age. 
Tam an old man now, and my aged wife 
bends over me as I write these few lines. I 
long ago gave up the sea at the wish of her 
who has made my life nappy, and I told you 
in the beginning not to expect too much 
from one whose education was flecked by 
the froth of the sea. 

THE END. 


Che airp. 


WOMEN, COWS AND CHICKENS. 


On many farms the wife makes the great- 
er part of the family expenses out of the 
cows and chickens, without any particular 
assistance from the men folks. They (the 
men) have learned from experience that it 
does not pay for them to ‘“‘bother’’ with the 
cows and chickens. I have known men so 
‘“tarnal” mean that they would feed the 
hogs after dark in the evening, and before 
daylight in the morning, for fear a chicken 
would eas the corn away from the hogs. 
And they would grow! like one possessed 
at the women, if they fed the cows a few 
nubbins, or a little mill-feed that was pro- 
vided for scrub colts or 244-cent steers. 

I have seen these Lie many times. 
One does not have to travel very far to find 
such cases; and in most of them you will 
find the women are making the family ex- 
penses out of the “‘pesky”’ cows and chick- 
ens—and in some cases the “lord” of the 
farm depends on them for his ‘“‘terbacker.” 

I do not mean to say that a man who will 
do such things is naturally mean; it is done 
thoughtlessly or from force of habit. Itis 
to such men I dedicate this article. I do 
not advise any one torush headlong into 
the dairy business, but to employ better 
methods than those followed on the aver- 
age farm,in breeding, feeding and caring 
for cows, and in. making and selling their 
products. It is hard to finda farm with 
no cows. Sie’ are a necessity to higher 
civilization. 0 savages dairy products 
are unknown, but among civilized nations 
the cow and her products are indispensable. 

More than 75 per cent of the butter made 
in this country is made in the home dairy, 
and 1am safein saying that more than 50 
per cent of it is made under unfavorable 
circumstances and by methods that were in 
vogue years ago—methods that ranked with 
the sickle and flail, but are sadly out of 
date in this age of improvement. 

I remember when it required about a 
week’s time to make butter. The milk was 
strained into crocks, set in water and al- 
lowed to stand from two to three days so 
as to get all the cream before it was skim- 
med. After skimming, the cream (already 
ripe) was allowed to stand until ‘good and 
sour.” We thought it was not fit to churn 
till in this stage. After the churning was 
done the butter was again set away to be 
reworked. All this took time, and to tell 
the truth the butter was getting poorer in 
quality al) the time. This in the age of 
the stage-coach and ox-cart was all right, 
justin accord ‘with the times. But in the 
present age, when lightning has been har- 
nessed, we must adapt our operations to 
the circumstances and we must use rapid 
transitin butter-making and dairying as 
well as in transportation and the trans- 
mission of information. - 

Our butter goes to a hotel in a city 28 
miles distant, and we frequently make but- 
ter from the evening's milk and putit into 
the hands of the consumer in time for din- 
ner the next day—or from cow to consumer 
in eighteen hours. To do this, our cream 
from the evening’s milk is mixed with the 
morning’s cream as soon as separated. 
This warms the mass provers for rapid 
ripening; then “starter” is added, and by 
morning the cream will be ripe for churn- 
ing. The butter is taken from the churn 
and put into the package, and taken to the 
station in time for the 10 o’clock express, 
which delivers it at its destination in time 
for dinner. Irelate this to show what can 
be done in this line under favorable cir- 
cumstances, knowing very well that most 
farmers live where the circumstances are 
not so favorable, and that different condi- 
tions must be met by each one. 

M. E. KING. 

[{t does seem as though it was impossible 
for the conditions friend King states, in the 
first two paragraphs, to be true at this 
late day, but they are, nevertheless. 


There are thousands of farmers in 
Michigan who do not read any agricultural 
or dairy paper, attend any farmers’ meet- 
ings and who know nothing about pro- 
gressive methods. But we are thankful 
their number is steadily growing less. 

The butter and eggs on many farms are 
made to buy the groceries, etc., for the 
whole family. When practical, progressive 
methods are employed, the cow and “‘busi- 
ness hen” can be made to still further fur- 

















nish their quota in supporting the famil 
or furnishing the family livia . 

There is no call for lectonsing the num- 
ber of cows and hens on the average farm, 
but there is great need of weeding out 
worthless “‘machines,’’ and pa Spies 
them with others of superior excellence and 
actual performance along required lines. 

Two good cows, well cared for, are worth 
more to the farmer who wishes to make 
butter at a profit, than four, or even five 
poor animals. 

Fifteen business hens, and no rooster at 
all, are worth more for egg production, in 
the hands of a good poultry keeper, than 
30 or 40 dunghills, half fed and left un- 
Sheltered through the winter months. 
What is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well, and the average farmer is finding his 
wife’s or children’s cow and chickens are 
not to be ignored in the prosecution of the 
various details of farm management. 

What friend King says about “home 
dairy” methods of butter-making has been 
absolutely true in the years gone by. But 
a steady improvement is to be found in all 
parts of this State at least, and the end is 
not yet.—Ep.] 





SWISS CHEESE OR “SCHWEITZER 
KAES.” 


THE RENNET. 

Rennet is procured from butchers or 
from cheese factories. Its variation in qual- 
ity and strength must be learned by experi- 
ence. ‘Some will curd in 15 or 20 minutes; 
others take 30 to 60 minutes. The quicker 
the better.” Itis prepared thus: ‘(1) Cut 
arennetintothree or four parts; put one 
part in a quart fruit can; fill the can with 
whey (use water the first time).” This 
must stand some length of time, I suppose. 
“Of this solution take & pint for 12 pounds 
of cheese (130 pounds of milk).” (2.) “Put 
one-half of a rennet into a two-quart fruit 
can. Fill with whey (water the first time). 
Of this solution take 44 pint for about 20 
gallons milk, If the milk does not curdle 





soon enough, put in more solution next 


time; if it gets hard too soon, useless. The 
whey should not separate from the curd. 
If you press down on the curd with the 
curd-knife, the curd should spring back— 
act exactly like lopperred (clabbered) milk 
when tested thus.”” My quotations are 
from one of the best authorities in the En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica, unless otherwise 
specified. 
CUTTING THE CURD. 


After the proper stage of coagulation is 
attained, the curd is cut. This should be 
done with care,holding the knife perpendic- 
ularly always, and drawing it in straight 
lines, first crosswise of the boiler, then 
lengthwise, clear to the bottom. The.ob- 
ject is to cut the entire mass into cubes of 
about an inch, to facilitate the complete 
drainage of the whey, as well as the reduc- 
tion of the curd to a mass of even consisten- 
cy throughout, later on. 

STIRRING THE CURD. 


After cutting, the curd is stirred. This is 
done by passing the skimmer edgewise to 
the bottom, carefully lifting up a skimmer- 
ful and letting it slip off as soon asit reaches 
the top. This stirring is kept up ‘until the 
whole mass is of an even and perfect fine- 
ness—it will be crumbly. The Switzer uses 
his hands.”’ 

‘The object of the cheese-maker is to ob- 
tain in a solid form as large a proportion as 
possible of the casein and butter in the milk 
dealt with. The poverty in these constitu- 
ents of the whey, or liquid matter, separat- 
ed in the process of making cheese, is 
therefore, to some extent, a measure of the 
success of the operation.”’ 


THE SECOND HEATING. 


OAfter the curd has been thoroughly mixed 
jato a homogeneous mass, again put over 
the fire. “This time heat to 120 degrees. 
This will take from 30 to 45 minutes. Dur- 
ing all this time the curd must be careful- 
ly stirred from end to end, top to bottom, 
with the rake. If the curd is stirred too 
hard you get too much cheese into the whey. 
When 120 degrees is reached take it off. Do 
not let the curd stand after cutting and 
mixing, put over the fire the second time at 
once.’’. 
STRAINING THE CURD. 


Place a double thickness of cheese cloth 
as a lining in the curd basket,and hang the 
basket by a stick through the handle intoa 
large (10 or 20-gallon) crock. Dip curd and 
whey into the basket for drainage. When 
done lift the cloth and curd into one of the 
cheese-hoops. The hoop should stand on a 
firm support, with grooved, inclined sur- 
face. The ends of the cloth are folded over 
the curd, and the follower puton. Then 
comes the lever. This rests on the follow- 
er, Say three feet from:one end. The short 
end may be slipped under a cleat firmly 
nailed to the wall. At the other end weights 
are added gradually. 

THE REAL WORK. 

During the first hour the cloths around 
the cheese must be changed 8 to 10 times— 
as soon as they are wet with whey. If left 
too long the cloth will stick to the cheese. 
The idea is to have thecloth help drain 
the cheese. During the second hour five 
changes will probably besufficient, and so 
on, “tapering off” until night, when the last 
change is made at9to10p. m. There will 
be 25 to 30 changes per day. The cloths 
must be washed as soon as removed, in cold 
water, and dried on a line out of doors. 
“The amount of pressure has much influ- 
ence on the solidity and rate of ripening of 
the cheese.’’ Another, less precise, author- 
ity differs somewhat: ‘During the first 
hour change the cloths about four times— 
oftener would be better. After that,change 
three or four times more during the day.” 

SALTING THE CHEESE. 


The next morning slip off the oo take 
off the cloth, and rub the cheese all over 








with dry salt. The damp cheese absorbs 
the salt. Then slip the cheeseinto another 
hoop, but no cloth is put on. The hoop first 
used is washed ready for the coming cheese. 
No hot water is used in washing milk uten- 
sils, at least not until all the milk and 
whey have been rinsed off with cool or 
warm water. 

The clfeese in its hoop {s now taken to the 
curing-room and placed on a grooved, in- 
clined board for further drainage. Every 
morning for six days the cheese is rubbed 
with salt and turned over. The hoopis kept 
on three days—until the cheese is firm 
enough to keep its shape. 

THE CURING ROOM. 

Unlike ‘Yankee’ cheese, which requires 
a warm, dry, airy room, this cheese must 
be kept from the air, and in an even rather 
low temperature, say 40 or 50 degrees. In 
this respect it is like the famous Roque- 
fort cheese of France, which is cured in 
caves where the temperature is low and 
uniform throughout the year, and the de- 
gree of humidity patbotany The only 
place that experience has so far found suit- 
able for a curing room for Swiss cheese is 
the cellar. A portion may .be partitioned 
off, air-tight, with boards. As a rule, doors‘ 
and windows must be kept closed, or the 
cheese will crack. The curing room may 
become too damp, as was the case during 
the wet weather of the past summer. This 
makes the cheese soft. Sudden extreme 
variations of temperature must be avoided 
The condition of the cheese will indicate 
whether the room is too dry or too damp 
Experience alone can give skill in this mat- 
ter. 

CURING THE CHEESE. 


After the six days of salting are over the 
cheese is placed on a board or shelf for 
ripening. Here it must still be turned over 
every day for several months. Even if kept 
for a year it must be turned at intervals. 
This is to prevent unequal drying, and un- 
equal ripening from difference of pressure. 
During the entire curing process the cheeses 
must be kept onthe shelves in rows, con- 
secutive, so as to show the age of each by 
its position in the rows. The object of this, 
of course, is to avoid using cheese not yet 
fully ripened. 

After the salting period, also, another 
process begins—the washing with vinegar 
and salt. After the cheese has been on the 
curing shelf about 3 days, takea gallon of 
good vinegar in a large dish-pan and put 
in ita handful of salt. If the vinegar is 
very sharp, a little water may be added. 
Place the cheese in the vinegar and wash 
it just as you woulda plate or crock. If 
there are many cheeses to wash, the vin- 
egar must be changed several times. Change 
as soon as it gets thick. Vinegar is cheap 


now. 

This washing is done to aid the ripening 
‘process and to prevent mold and drying 
out. Itis done twice a week as long as the 
cheese is kept. Later, if the.cheese molds, 
it must be washed; but as long as no mold 
appears the cheese is all right without 
washing. The less particular authority 
before referred to, does not wash so often, 
and uses salt and water toward the last. 
He has kept cheese for a full year. 

Late, say in December, the cheeses (if 
any are left) are put in an air-tight box, 
single tier (that is, not piled on top of each 
other). The washing is at longer intervals, 
and the turning must not be forgotten. 


[Some time ago one of our readers wrote 
us for the “recipe” for making this 
“Schweitzer Kaes” on the farm. We hope 
our friend will try this plan and report re- 
sults.—Ep.] 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Madison, Wis., Jan. 6, 1897. 

“Another year’s experience in our creamery, 

which we operate in a practical way as well as for 

pr Ay er penn and instruction, has given us a 

still higher appreciation of the ‘Alpha’ and ‘Baby’ 

De Laval Separators. The exhaustiveness of the 

skimming under-the varying conditions of milk 

flow and temperature continues highly satisfactory 

and the machines give full evidence of lasting 
qualities under daily use.” 

W. A. Henry, Dean College of Agriculture. 


SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 246. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 74 CORTLANDT STREET 
Chicago New York. 


Milk in Glass Jars 


fe is cooler than anywhere else. 
That’s the principle of the 


CRYSTAL 
CREAMERY 


, ae fe the cleanest, cheapest and 

most convenient of them 
all. The whole story's in our book, “Good Butter 
and How to Make It,” mailed free. The Kneeland 
Crystal Creamery Co.. 2 Concord St.. Lansina.Mich 


BETTER BUTTER 


results from using better salt. ‘“TheSalt that’s , 
ali Salt”? makes poor butter better and good ¢ 
» butter best. Salt your butter with 


Diamond Crystal Salt : 


» next time you churn 
and note the finer, 
more delicate flavor 
it will have, { 
Sold everywhere in 
» barrels (280 lbs.) and 
bags (56 Ibs., 28 lbs. 
and 14 lbs.) 
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Goy. ELLERBEE, of South Carolina, told 
the citizens of that State some wholesome 
truths in his inaugural address. He pointed 
out to them the important natural advan- 
tages which South Carolina, and other 
Southern States, possesses in her climate 
and soil, as compared with New England, 
which he said was cold and bleak. But, he 
said, the South was not making use of her 
advantages, and was “approaching a con- 
dition of intellectual bondage’ ‘while 
“power and dominion were already passing 
rapidly to the north.’”’ He declared this 
condition of things came from free public 
schools, and the system of public _instruc- 
tion by which New England had “armed 
herself with power to wrest supremacy 
from the South and make good her claim 
to leadership far more effectually than she 
subsequently secured in the surrender of 
Lee at Appomattox.’’ He urged the people 
of the South. to rise above all partizan 
hatreds, and unite in a heroic effort to 
make their system of public instruction in- 


ferior to none. Governor Ellerbee is entire- 


ly right in his diagnosis of the trouble which 
has kept the South in the rear in growth 
and development. The public schools of 
the North have given that section its pre- 
eminence in enterprise and development, 
and there is no other influence the South 
can use to bring herself up to the plane of 
northern development, except the education 
of its citizens of all classes. 





THE war against Cubain Congress is being 
prosecuted with vigor. Senators Turpie and 
Morgan lead the attacks, and if wild oratory 
and vituperation could drive the Spaniards 
off that island it would have been done long 
ago. But unfortunately such weapons are 
ineffective, and Gen. Weyler on one hand, 
and the insurgents on the other, are doing 
their best to make the island a desert. In 
connection with the arraignment of Gen. 
Weyler by Mr. Turpie as an assassin and 
murderer, which is probably true, we would 
call attention to the fact that last week four 
citizens of the United States not proven 
guilty. of any crime, were murdered by mobs 
without form of law. Had Weyler mur- 
dered one of them, what a torrent of indig- 
nation would have been aroused. But as 
they were murdered by American mobs, not 
a word of disapproval is heard in Congress, 
or attention paid to it by the mass of the 
American people. Would it not be well, be- 
fore we assail the Turks for massacres of 
Armenians, and Spaniards for the massa- 
cres of Cubans, that we candidly consider 
if the United States is ina condition to cast 
the first stone at these sinners. Had we 


not better put a stop to lynchings of citizens 
at home before protesting against these 
governments doing the same thing, only 


-the people to work. This is the place to be- ; 


forms, like charity, begin at home? We 
suggest that our senators and representa- 
tives take a look at conditions in the vari- 
ous States of the Union, and ask them- 
selves if they are such as to warrant our 
acting as judges either in Armenia or Cuba , 
or condemning the brutality of their rulers. 





FREE HOMESTEADS. 





The U. S. Senate has passed a measure 
known as the free homestead bill. The 
effect of this bill, should it become a law, 
would be to open to settlement all public 
lands acquired from the Indians, free of 
any payment to the government beyond 
the minor office fees, as well as to release 
from payment those who have heretofore 
settled upon such lands. As this bill 
passed the House it covered only the lands 
acquired in Oklahoma, but it has been so 
amended in the Senate as toinclude all 
lands acquired by the government from 
the Indians. The number of acres in- 
volved, according to figures furnished by 
the general land office, is 33,252,541 acres. 


In the discussion upon this bill in the 
Senate, Mr. Teller spoke of the great ten- 
dency to grant millions to favored interests 
and withhold this small pittance from 
settlers. Congress, he said, wasted more 
than the sum involved (estimated at. 
$35,343,006 at the government price of $1.25 
per acre), annually on the army, rivers and 
harbors, and on naval expenditures, and 
yet this bill, in effect giving a settler $400, 
was resisted, and the settler was to be 
turned out asatramp. The great danger 
to the republic, declared Mr. Teller, was 
in its not encouraging the great farming 
community. There were too many men 
in the mills and the factories. The idea of 
our forefathers, that the people of the 
nation should not be crowded into shops 
was being forgotten. 

On the other side, Mr. Platt, of Connect- 
‘icut, said the logical result of this bill was 
that the United States should embark on 
the policy of donating “lands to the land- 
less and homes tothe homeless,’ not only 
through the beneficent terms of the home- 
stead laws, but by buying lands and then 
giving them away. 

In reading over what these two gentle- 
men said regarding this measure, itis ap- 
parent Mr. Teller is reasoning from wrong 
premises when he takes the ground that 
agriculture is encouraged by free gifts of 
lands. The great trouble with agriculture 
to-day is too much competition as the re- 
sult of growing crops in excess of market 
requirements, and the prevalence of un- 
usually low values in agricultural products 
as a consequence. Will theincrease of such 
products encourage agriculture? If it will, 
Mr. Teller is right. If it will not, then 
Mr. Teller is wrong. These free lands will 
raise products to compete with those grown 
on lands for which the owners have paid 
high prices. Is this likely to encourage 
people to turn their attention from manu- 
facturing to farming? We think not. What 
will? Raise the value of the products of 
the farm. How? By starting the factories 
so as to give employment to the idle, and 
enabling them to purchase staple articles of 
food more freely. Empty the poor-houses 
into the factories and workshops, and put 


gin at to raise prices and encourage agri- 
culture. Ifthe tamilies of working people 
were able to purchase two pounds more 
meat per week, two pounds more butter, one 
pound more cheese, five pounds more pota- 
toes and two pounds more flour, there would 
be an advance in agricultural products 
within a month. But to add to the amount 
of these products by giving millions of acres 
of lands free to whoever wants them, simply 
means that farmers will have so much more 
competition, and values will fall as produc- 
tion increases. The farmers now on the 
farms are as much to be considered as those 
who are to get land free to encourage them 
to take it. The fact that it is considered 
necessary to donate agricultural lands to 
get people to take them proves that agri- 
cultural products are too low in price to 
pay people to grow them. 

The following extract, taken from the re- 
port of J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of 
Agriculture, takes the correct view of this 
question: 


“Nearly 2,000,000 of farms of eighty acres 
each given away by the government under 
the homestead act of 1866, during the past 
thirty years, and to the amount donated 
under the timber-culture law, equivalent to 
over 550,000 more farms of the same size. 
Lands long tilled and rendered partially in- 
fertile could not, of course, enhance in 


lation relative to the public domain has 
been so directly inimical to the farmers 
who had bought and paid for the lands 
upon which they lived and labored. It was 
impossible for farmers in the old States to 
profitably sell their products in competition 
with those of the newer States grown upon 
lands which cost their owners nothing.” 


If settlers on Indian lands, bought from 
them by the money of the people, are to 
have such lands donated, then an 
amount equivalent to the value of such 
lands, put by Mr. Teller at $400 per head, 
should be donated to every farmer in the 
older States. And if agriculture is to be 
encouraged by donations from the public 
treasury, we ask that Michigan’s share be 
forwarded to her farmers at once in cash. 


BOES THE STAMP CONFER VALUE? 








M. A. C., of Orleans, Mich., writes under 
date of 18th inst.: 

“Tn your article ‘What is Wanted,’ in the 
last issue of the FARMER, you make the 
statement that gold does not derive its 
value from the government stamp. I would 
like to ask what you think the value of the 
mutilated coin would be if all nations 
took off their stamp? Would it stil] be 
worth $5? . 

To answer that question satisfactorily 
we would require some facts to base an 
opinion on, otherwise it is without value, 
and as gold has never been demonetized 
they are not tobe had. All metals, how- 
ever, have an intrinsic value of their own. 
Only two of them, gold and silver, are used 
as money. Therefore the others do not 
get their value from any governmentstamp, 
but because of certain characteristics 
which they possess that render them val- 
uable to civilized man. Some of these are 
more valuable than gold. Gold will always, 
outside of its use as money, have a high 
intrinsic value. It is used for many pur- 
poses for which no other metal yet known 
has proved a good substitute. But there is 
no use reasoning on this point, because it 
would be merely theoretical, with no op- 
portunity of ascertaining what the result 
of demonetization would be. In the state- 
ment made we merely followed the facts as 
they exist at present, and have existed 
since earliest history. Both sacred and 
profane history bear witness to the value 
of gold, and itis frequently used as a com- 
parison to show the possession of great 
value in other articles. “As good as gold” 
has been used as a comparison since the 
days of Moses. Burns expresses the 
idea of intrinsic value in that very demo- 
cratic poem, ‘‘A man’s & man for a’ that.” 
He says: 


“The rank is but the guineu’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd (gold) for a’ that.” 


The government stamp of rank on the 
man does not make him any better asa 
man; it is the man himself that represents 
his true value, be it much or little,and it is 
as true to-day as when Burns made his dec- 
laration, both as to men and metals, 


As bearing upon this point we may men- 
tion that several governments, when in 
straits for money, have attempted to use 
other metals—such as copper, brass, and 
even iron—as a part of the coins issued by 
them. Frederick the Great, of Prussia, 
made the attempt when hard up as the re- 
sult of his long and costly wars. So did 
James II. of Great Britain. The attempt 
to raise the value of these metals by a 
government Ss amp was a complete failure. 
If every other nation in the world had 
joined them the scheme might have worked 
foratime. But each nation, knowing that 
the coinage had little intrinsic :value, and 
would finally come to the point of only be- 
ing received at its true value, would be quiet- 
ly accumulating the more precious metals to 
be in. readiness for the collapse which 
would surely come. Even individuals 
would be doing the same thing, and gold 
would be more likely to become of greater 
value than to decline. Even our corre- 
spondent would be apt to secure as much 
as he could, even if it were demonetized 
for a time, knowing that it must again, in 
the natural course of events, resume its 
position as the standard of values among 
the great commercial nations of the world. 





Henry C. Warp, cf Pontiac, who has es- 
tablished a sheep-feeding ranch near Pon- 
tiac, which at present contains some 22,000 
head, advertises in this issue for 500 tons of 


bean pods, 1,000 tons of clover hay, and 
20,000 sheep and lambs. Mr. Ward proposes 
to do business on a large scale. 


Hon. S. W. MAYER, of the first district of 
Ingham county, proposes to introduce a 








value and sell in competition with virgin 





op * more extensiv scale? Should not re- 


soil donated by the government, No legis- 


bill to prevent the killing of quail at any 
time in this State. 


~purpose. 


THE GOVERNOR-MAYOR ON COUN- 
TY EXPENDITURES. 





Mr. Pingree has been indulging in some 
well-deserved criticisms of the manner in 
which the funds of this county are squan- 
dered by the officials. In a recent inter- 
view with a newspaper reporter he is re- 
ported to have said: 

“Now, the first thing I hear when I get 
back here in Detroit is talk about investi- 
gating city commissioners and boards. Of 
course, this is ll right and such agitation 
does good. but why don’t the people look 
into county affairs? There is where the 
ave’ money is recklessly expended. I’d 
ike to see the light of the public investi- 
gating lamp thrown upon the county courts 
and the supervisors’ methods. Whew! how 
the money does blow out of the county 
treasury! Nowhere else is there so much 
_— of public funds as by the county of- 

cials. 


Weare pleased to see Mr. Pingree take 
up this matter of county expenditures. 
The way in which they are increasing 
through the multiplication of offices, the in- 
crease of the salaries of officials at a time 
when the average taxpayer is hard pressed 
to meét the demands of the tax collector, is 
scandalous. Bigsalaries.enormous fees, and 
systematic evasion of safeguards against 
illegal expenditures, are compelling the 
raising of heavy taxes, and corrupting the 
whole official machinery of the county. 

Let Mr. Pingree keep right on after those 
county officials, and he will do a work 
which will result in great good to the 
citizens of Wayne county. 

A year ago, when the editor of the Farm- 
ER, in an address before the Associated 
Farmers’ Clubs, told of what he had learn- 
ed of political rascality and outrageous dis- 
regard of rights of the people by officials, 
his statements were regarded as too strong. 
Let us say here, the half has not been told, 
and if ever there is_a. general investigation 
it will be found out that he was far within 
the truth. Mr. Pingree has struck the 
right lead if he will only follow it. 





We look for the Russian thistle to be- 
come extinct in South Dakota. It appears 
that the discovery has been made that said 
thistles can be-utilized for fuel, and farm- 
ers can sell them for $1.50 per ton for that 
In a state where the thermome- 
ter has acquired the habit of registering 
from 28-to 40 degrees below zero, where 
wood is so scarce that corn is used for fuel, 
and coal is: unknown, the Russian thistle 
may prove a great boon. ‘It is likely, how- 
ever, to be attacked by parasitic insects or 
some fatal disease as soon as its value is 
recognized. Either way it will bea relief 
to those states which do not care for such 
fuel, and which régard the thistle as a 
miserable pest. 





AN agricultural contemporary has hit 
upon an apparently easy method of fixing 
up the tariff so it will suit everybody. 
Here are its opinions on the tariff, and the 
plan referred to: 

“Some people*are much exercised over 
what congress is likely to do about the 
tariff, and it may cause trouble by holding 
the matter in suspense. But the fact is, so 
far as the principle is concerned—the ques- 
tion between a revenue tariff and a protec- 
tive one—there is no room for.choice. Any 
tariff that raises revenue enough, with the 
present scale of expenses,is bound to be high 
enough to satisfy all moderate demands for 
protection, and it must be low enough to 
induce sufficient imports to secure the req- 
uisite income.” 

There’s a philosopher for you! There 
really is no difference between a revenue 
tariff and a protective one, and why worry 
over the question? Callin this editor, and 
let him prepare a tariff for revenue. that 
will also be a protective one. when he ac- 
complishes it we shall have faith in perpetu- 
al motion,and rapid transit to the moon. Per- 
haps it would surprise this editor to know 
that Great Britain raises about as much 
revenue from customs duties as does the 
United States,and there is not a semblance 
of protection in its tariff. It is wholly 
for revenue, levied upon articles Great 
Britain does not produce, such as teas, 
coffees, spices, wines, liquors, tobacco, 
cigars, etc. Now the United States can 
double its revenues in the same direction, 
and not protect a single product of the 
farm or the factory. No difference, in- 
deed? Weill, the last four years have con- 
vineed most people interested that there is 
as much difference between a revenue 
tariff and a protective one as there is be- 
tween the north pole and the south pole— 
all the difference in the world. 


“I was bothered with dyspepsia and could not eat 
anything without distress. I began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and after I had taken this medicine for 
a while I was cured.”—Lovis KRUEGER, 382 E)m- 
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For tke Michigan Farmer. 
COLLECTION OF FARM STATISTICS. 





I notice an effort is being made to repeal 
the law for collecting and publishing farm 
statistics. I was glad to see your ‘editorial 
in opposition to this repeal. I have been a 
farmer all my life. Ever since the State has 
published its monthly crop bulletins and 
yearly farm statistics, I have been an inter- 
ested reader of them,and do not want to see 
them discontinued. Dealers, and those who 
operate on boards of trade, have other 
means, no more accurate however, for ac- 


uiring information relative to the con- 
dition of the growing crops, and will keep 
themselves posted. The facilities they have 
are not easily accessible to the farmer, 
certainly not unless he pays for them. 
These statistics, published under direction 
of the Secretary of State, are given to the 
public through the daily papers, and are in 
reach of any farmer who takes a daily 
paper. Wipe out these statistics and I am 
at a loss to know how the farmer will have 
any reliable data to guide him in the pro- 
duction and marketing of his crops. I 
doubt very much if people who are asking 
for the repeal of this law are really aware 
of the effect of its repeal. Is-it not worth 
something to know whetherin our state the 
acreage of certain crops is increasing or 
diminishing, whether we are raising Jess or 
more cattle, horses sheep or hogs? Where 
are we to hav’ this information from, ex- 
cept through these reports? There is a 
mistaken idea of the cost of these statistics. 
It has been said that it would save $100,000 
to the State. Secretary of State Gardner 
recently gave the legislature an itemized 
statement of the cost, at about $4,500, ex- 
clusive or supervisors’ work. This state- 
ment was based on positive information as 
to the cost of paper, printing, binding, post- 
age,etc Clerk hire was estimated at $3,- 
000. I believe this is too high. Two expert 
clerks will, I think, do the clerical work in 
a year. I believe it is money well expend- 
ed, and gives the public valuable imforma- 
tion they will get from no other source. 

I hope you will continue to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the dangerous effect 
of this repeal. Should not every intelligent 
farmer in the State make it his business to 
interview his senator and representative 
on the subject? M. H. C. 

IneHam County, MIcH. 





THE PLYMOUTH. INSTITUTE. 


We attended the P!ymouth Institute, Jan. 
14th nd 15th, and it was a great success in 
attendance and in interest taken in discuss- 
ing the various questions. 

Mr. R. M. Kellogg, of Three Rivers, was 
present through the meeting, and was per- 
fectly at home talking about and answering 
questions about the care of orchards and 
small fruit. 

Mr. A. M. Welch, of Ionia Co., gave an 
interesting talk on “Successful Milk Pro- 
duction,” describing the various points ofa 
dairy cow and answering many questions 
aboutdairying. : 

In the evening of the first day Prof. Bar- 
rows described the various insect pests of 
the garden and orchard, and the method of 
getting rid of them. ° 

Friday morning a paper by M. H. Hunt, 
of Wayne Co., was read on honey bees and 
their relation to agriculture and hortizul- 
ture, followed by an interesting discussion 
led by Mr. Gordon. The afternoon was al- 
most wholly taken up by papers and dis- 
cussions on clovers, manures and fertilizers 
led by J. L. Shawver, of Ohio. During the 
afternoon the town hall was crowded with 
men, and at the same time Mrs. Mary A. 
Mayo led a ae at the Presbyterian 
Church, which was filled with women. In 
the evening Mrs. Mayo addressed a packed 
house on *‘Home Life on the Farm.” Excel- 
jent music was furnished through the In- 
stitute, singing in the day time and music 
by the Mandolin club evenings. me 





Yor the Michigan Farmer, 
CHAMPIONS THE UNIVERSITY. 





Relying upon your well established prin- 
ciple of giving a reasonable amount of 
space to both sides of all important ques- 
tions, I wish to say just a few words re- 
garding the Ann Arbor University in 
answer to an article in your issue of Jan. 
16th, page 47. 

The article states that farmers pay high 
taxes to educate the lawyers who come 
back and beat the farmers. This state- 
ment gives the uninformed reader a wrong 
idea of the law department. 1t gives pub- 
poles to a falsehood. The law department 
has been re vs rain oneSaed several years. 
Its high reputation brings so many foreign 
students to its doors that it is able to pay 
its own teachers and all running expenses, 
Unless new buildings are needed, this de- 
partment of the University does not use 
one cent of the poor farmer’s money. 

The fitting of lawyers is not the whole 
work of the University. It also gives in- 
Struction to a few doctors, dentists, phar- 
macists, civil and mechanical engineers, 
Scientists, linguists, etc. In fact it looks 
after the intellectual interests of all classes. 

ven the sons and daughters of farmers 
are welcome there, and form a large per 
cent of the students, 

I do not deny that the tax for the Uni- 
Versity is enormous and very burdensome. 
It now receives one-sixth of a mill. That 
means eighty-three and one-third cents on 
Syory farm valued af five thonsand dollars 





—a tax large enough to keep a man in to- 
bacco two weeks. Are we not giving too 
much for higher education? 

OakLand Co., Mich. T. C. SEVERANCE Jr, 





GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 





The estimates, by states and territories, of 
area, product and value of the principal 
cereal crops of the United States for 1896, 
made by the statistician of the department 
of agriculture are as follows: Corn area, 
81,627,000; product, 2,283.875,000; value,$491,- 
007,000; yield per ace, 28.2 bu; farm price per 
bu, 21.5c. Winter wheat area, 22,794.000; 
product, 267,934,000; yield per acre. 11.8 bu. 
Spring wheat area, 11,825,000; product, 159,- 
750,000; vield per acre, 13.5bu. Total wheat 
area, 34,619,000; product, 427,684,000; value, 
$310,603,000; yield per acre, 12.4 bu; farm 
price, per bn, 72.6c. Oats area, 27,566,000; 
product, 707,346,000; value, $132,485.000; yield 
per acre, 25.7 bu; farm price, per bu, 18.7c. 
Rye area, 1,831,000; prod uct,24,369,000; valne, 
$9,961,000; vield per acre, 13.3 bu;farm price, 
per-bn, 40.9c. Barley area, 2.951,000; prod- 
uct, 69.695,000; value, $22,491,000; yield per 
acre, 23.6 bu;farm price,per bu, 32.3c. Buck- 
wheat area, 755,000; product,§ 14,090,000; 
value, $5,522,000; yield per acre, 18.7 bu; 
farm price, per bu, 39.2c. Potato area, 2,- 
767,000; product, 252.235.000; value, $72,182,- 
000; yield per acre, 91.1 bu; farm priee, per 
bu, 28.6c. Hay area, 43.260.000; product,59,- 
282,000 tons; valne, $388.146,000; yield per 
acre, 1.37 tons; farm price, $6.55 per ton. 
Tobacco area, 595.000 acres; product, 403,- 
004.000 Ibs; value, $24.258.000; yield per acre, 
678 Ibs; farm price, 6c per tb. 

The minister to Argentina, Hon. Wm. I. 
Buchanan, reports to the state department 
under date of December 9: “I have follow- 
ed the news from the wheat districts very 
carefully for the past three months and 
have traveled through one of the wheat 
provinces. The observations lead me to be- 
lievé that the quantity for export will be 
between 480.000 and 640,000 tons, probably 
nearer the first than the second figures. 
The amount exported during this year has 
been 564,359 tons. 





“PorasH in Agriculture,” is the title of a 
pamphlet, published by the German Kali 
Works, No. 93 Nassau Street, New York. 
N. Y. This book is known to many of our 
readers from its first edition. published a 
few years ago. The second edition contains 
many valuableimprovements. The contents 
embody a collection Of results obtained with 
fertilizers at onr Experiment Stations. It 
would appear from these conclusions that 
many brands of fertilizers now on the mar- 
ket do not contain as much potash as they 
should for the production of the best re- 
sults. It would certainly pay every farmer 
to write for a copy of this book. which we 
understand is sent free. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 
Michigan. 








Owosso expects to get a $60,000 govern- 
ment building during the year. 


Cass county contemplates building a 
court house to cost $30 000 in the spring. 


A Davison farmer lost 68 head of sheep 
during one of the heavy snow storms of 
last week. 

Representative Otis, of Allegan, wants 
a bill passed which will appropriate $1,500 
for the collection of horticultural statistics. 


Harry Dale, who was convicted of rape 
in Detroit last spring and sent to state’s 
prison for life, has been granted a new trial. 


A farmer named Silliman, living near 
Albion, has donated $300 to the college at 
that place for the purpose of endowing an 
oratorical contest. 


A new stave mill -is being erected at 
Omer. The mill will have a capacity of 
30,000 staves per day and will employ 30 
men. z 
Comptroller Eckels has ordered stock- 
holders of the broken First National bank 
of East Saginaw to raise $100,000 before 
February 19 to pay depositors. 


Coldwater business men are reported to 
be trying corn for fuel. They claim it 
makes a good substitute for coal, being 
much cleaner to handle and only slightly 
more expensive. ; 


The Michigan Salt Association has begun 
a campaign looking to the abolishment of 
the office of state salt inspector. The 
principal reason given is that the office is 
used simply to pay political debts. 


A number of mahogany lumber manu- 
facturers met at Grand Rapids last week 
and decided to raise the price from $150 to 
$160 per thousand. The warin Cuba has 
reduced the supply. 


The house of a farmer named Vandewa- 
ter, about three miles from Belleville, was 
destroved by fire last Tuesday morning. 
Mrs. Vandewater, her sister and two 
children perished in the flames. 


Robbers visited two farms, abont five 
miles west of Bay City, and stole 200 
bushels of potatoes and wheat. At one 
farm they left the cellar door open, and 200 
bushels of potatoes were frozen. 


Benton Harbor is to have another fruit 
package factory in the near future. It 
already has three such plants and the 
fourth one will be established by a stock 
company of fruit-growers of that vicinity. 


Charles Willard, a ‘well-known farmer 
and capitalist, has deeded to the city of 





Battle Creek sixteen acres of beautiful 
woods on the east shore of Goguac lake for 
me park. It will be named Willard 
park. 

The sheep and cattle thieves who have 
been operating in the vicinity of Manistee 
for about a year past, are likely to be 
brought to justice, as an investigation is 
pag 8 made and several arrests have re- 
sulted. 


Hunters and woodsmen of the upper 
peninsula will petition the legislature for 
an increase of the bounty on wolves to $20 
per head. They claim that timber wolves 
are increasing very rapidly and that they 
destroy five times more deer than the hunt- 
ers kill. : 

Representative Chamberlain proposes to 
introduce a bill in the present legislature 
which will prevent ladies wearing hats at 
theaters. He has also prepared a measure 
which, if passed, will effectually prohibit 
the mannfacture, sale and use of cigarettes 
in this State. ‘ 





General. 


The remains of the late Minister Willis 
were interred at Louisville, Ky., Jan. 27th. 


Ex-Queen Liliuokalani, of Hawaii, is 
making a tour of this country and is at 
mone spending a few weeks in Washing- 

n, 


The little town of Florida, Ind., was al- 
most completely destroyed by fire Jan. 23. 
The grain elevator, postoffice, depot and 
the principal business houses are in ruins, 


Capt. Henry King has been appointed to 
succeed the late Joseph B. McCullagh as 
editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Capt. King has furnished leading editorials 
for the paper for some years. 


The Columbus, Shawnee & Hocking R. 
R., one of the principal railroads of Ohio, 
has been placed in the hands of a receiver, 
the company having been declared insolv- 
ent. The liabilities are said to amount to 
about $13,0000,000. 


The result of the “‘Lexow” investigation 
which has been in progress in Kansas City 
for the past two weeks has been the return- 
iug by the grand jury of 57 indictments 
against gambling. Other startling surprises 
are said to be coming. 


It is reported that John-Wanamaker, of 
Philadelphia, has announced his intention 
of building a church as a token of his 
thankfulness for the narrow escape of his 
immense store from fire during Philadel- 
phia’s dreadful conflagration last Tuesday. 


Prof. Charles R. Van Hise, at the head of 
the Tyas roa department of the Wisconsin 
state university, who has been offered the 
management of the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington, D. C., ata salary of $5,000 
per year, has announced that he could not 
accept the offer. 


The board of health of St. Louis, Mo., 
has issued an order in which it is asserted 
that pulmonary tuberculosis is an infec- 
tious disease and patiénts must hereafter 
be isolated just as strictly as smallpox or 
scarlet fever. The city council will be 
called upon to pass an ordinance compel- 
ling physicians to report tuberculosis pa- 
tients to the health department with the 
same promptitude as other contagious dis- 
eases. 

Comptroller Eckels of the national treas- 
ury department has sent a letter to each of 
the governors of the various states, in 
which he suggests that the legislature in 
each state pass laws compelling all bank- 
ing institutions and private banks doing 
business in the State to submit full reports 
of their condition to some designated State 
official on the same dates that the national 
banks are required to make reports to the 
comptroller of the currency. 


Philadelphia suffered from a most 
destructive fire last Tuesday. It broke out 
in the basement of a big grocery store, and 
before it could be gotten under control 
about $2,500,000 worth of property had been 
destroyed. The immense store belonging to 
John Wanamaker,the millionaire merchant, 
narrowly escaped. The building was 
somewhat damaged but Mr. Wanamaker’s 
loss will not exeeed $100.000. Other big 
fires this week have occurred as follows: 
Sandusky, O.. four stores; loss, $250,000; 
Hagerstown, Md., mattress and upholstery 
factory; loss, $20,000; Phillipsburg, N. J., 
American Brick and Tile Co.’s plant; loss, 
$30,000; Chicago, Ill., Northwestern Stove 
Repair Co.’s factory; loss, $425,000; Chester, 
Pa., commission house; loss, $20,000; 
Chicago, I1!., grain elevator; loss, $350,000. 


Attorney General Harmon last week filed 
a bill in equity calling for the foreclosure of 
the government’s second mortgage on the 
Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific railroads. 
The receivers of the Union Pacific, the 

overnment trustees and the first mortgage 
Ccodholders are made defendants in the 
case, and they will have until the first 
Monday in March to answer the bill. Thea 
total of bonds issued by the government for 
the benefit of the Union Pacificand Kansas 
Pacific railroads, both of which are now in- 
cluded in the Union Pacific system, is $33,- 
739,512. Upon this amount the government 
has paid interest amounting to $6,478.010.09 
for the Kansas Pacific bonds, and $29,964,- 
666.39 on the Union Pacific bonds, making a 
total of $36,442,676.45. The total debt to the 
government is, therefore, including this 
interest money which has been paid out 
from year to year, $70,182,188.45. 


Foreign. 

Sir Isaac Pitman, the inventor of the 
system of stenography which bears his 
name, died in London las} week. He was 
% years gt age, Bok) 





It fs reported that 1,400 dead bodies have 
been taken from theruins resulting from the 
recent earthquake on the island of Kishm 
in the Persian gulf. The island is claimed 
to have had only 5,000 inhabitants. 


Several cases of the babonic plague,which 
is raging in Bombay, have n reported 
from Kamearan, a Red Sea island off the 
west coast of Arabia. This would indicate 
thatthe pestilence is spreading in spite of 
the precautions taken to prevent it. Week 
before last it is claimed that nearly 500 
deaths resulted from it at Bombsy. Mill 
hands and factory operatives in Bombay 
are said to be petitioning theiremployers to 
close down Feb. 1st and remain closed until 
the cessation of the plague. Large num- 
— of laborers have already deserted the 
city. 
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Mother 
Strensth 


can only come from proper 
food and carefulness in diet. 
Baby strength depends on 
pm He strength. 


PABST | 
MALT EXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 
is the ideal food, for the woman 


who expects to me — or 
who is—a mother. 

It is the most nourishing, and 
most easily digested of foods, 
and helps to digest other foods. 
In addition, it is a gentle sooth- 
ing tonic, calms nervousness, 
cures stomach trouble, and in- 
creases the flow and richness of 
the milk. 

Scld by all druggists at 25c. 
fe tcttle, or 12 for $2.50.. 
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61 to 69 North Jefferson St., CHIcaGo, ILL. 


PLANT BOXES $2,2° 


For HOT-BED USE {000. 


4-inch cube, 4}¢-inch cube, or Sinch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and CRAPE BASKETS. 


Write for price list. Address 
COLBY-HINKLEY C0., Kenton Harbor, Mich. 


3 DD ALLEN’S 
River Vatiey 


SEED POTATOES. 


Finest stock, best varieties, grown and stored in 

cold Northwest. Low prices. Small lots 

delivered free. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
E. W. ALLEN, Wolverton, Wilkin Co., Minn. 


War With Spain 


Is not so near as the war with 
Insects, ‘Scab, Etc. 
which must {commence 
in a few weeks. The 
; very best implement of 
; watfzie is the 

Eclipse Spray Pump. 

It wins everywhere. Send for 
i catalogue. 


MORRILL & MORLEY, : 


Benton Harbor, - Mich. 


Strawberries, Potatoes, Seeds. 


Send to the ROCKY CO aFORT GARDENS 
for the brightest little catalogue published, with 


up-to-date Prigvtg. A. OLD3,, Okemos, Mich 


Beautiful Evergreens 


sery stock, inclu 1 " 
ante, Shrabs, Vines, Roses, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
ite 7 bm oa wise ‘you'll get our price bef re a 


Socbconseans. Wis. (Successors toGeorge Pinne y. 
WANTE 


WHEN writing:.to advertisers please mention that 
‘ou saw: their advertisement in the MicnigaN 
ABRMER. See See eee, eo me Ug a 






















Hardy and in great assort- 
ment. Splendid genera) nur- 





r 
500 tons Bean Pods, 1,000’ tous Clove 
« Hay, and 20,000 Sreep and Lambs. 
HENRY C. WARD, Pontiac, Mich. 
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| Ehe Fousehole. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
; _ Foyt, Mics. 








We should be pleased to have og of our readers 
Ce) 


who take an interest in househ 


dise 
This invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THE 
HOUSEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 





TWO WAYS. 





There is a ship sails out— 

Its rudder strong; a gleaming mast; 

Canvas &ll filled; clear chart and route; 

No danger, as a wn tne | passed; 

Straight. straight ahead it flies— 

Into the blue of summer skies— 
Success, its name! 


There is a ship comes back— 

Its sails in shreds from recent gales; 
Its rudder loose—its hull a rack; 

No need to.tell the hopeless tale— 
Fast to a quiet dock it lies; 

The crew have sadness in their eyes— 


Failtre, its name. 
--Cosmopolitan. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








WHAT TO DO WITH THE OLD DRESS. 


Almost every woman has one or more old. 


dresses which she doesn’t know what on 
earth todo with. Especiaily is this true in 
families where there are no little girls to 
make the garment over for. Little girls, 
you know, come in very handy to use up old 
clothes, and so do little boys, too, for that 
matter. Some chiliren ar> always dressed 
in the made-overs of their parents and 
uncles and aunts, until the poor things 
wish there never was such a thing as a 
dress of which the original owner had 
grown tired, or a pair of pants which are 
‘just as good as new, and will make John- 
ny such a nice pair to wear to school.” I 
once heard a little boy say he would be glad 
when he grew up, so he could have a new 
pair of pants which came right out of the 
store. As it was he always had to wear 
his papa’s old ones. 

But I saw such a pretty tea jacket the 
other day that had been evolved from an old 
dress skirt, that I want every woman to 
utilize at least one out-of-date gown in 
this way. : 

The goods was, in this instance, a golden 
brown cashmere, double-faced, so that the 
faded outside was turned in in making 
over. The old waist lining being not much 
soiled was again used. Seams were let out 
so as to make it thoroughly comfortable. 

The skirt had been ripped, and the 
breadths well brushed but not washed. A 
yoke a little more than a finger deep was 
laid across the back, and below this was a 
full breadth of the goods laid in four plaits 
on each side the center. . These were laid 
so that while apparently narrower toward 
the waist line they really were wider, so as 
to follow the shape of the waist smoothly 
with the goods. This was done by over- 
lapping, only a narrow plait showing. 
Each one was stitched close to the edge for 
four inches above the waist line with silk 
of the same shade; below left free for 
fullness. 

The front was made with a yoke also,and 
half a breadth plaited upon each side. 
These were not stitched, but left to hang 
loosely over the fitted lining. This gave a 
tight-fitting garment with: loose fronts. 
The collar was rolling in shape and had an 
inch-wide strip of brown velvet around its 
outer edge, while just inside this strip waS8 
a cord of the same shade which had formed, 
like the velvet, the original trimming of 
the dress. Down the front of the jacket 
were small rosettes of the velvet, under 
which were hooks to correspond with eyes 
with which to fasten it. The same cord 
which finished the garniture for the collar 
was around the seams at edgeof yoke, back 
and front, also above the top edge of the 
two-inch velvet cuffs of the full Bishop 
sleeves. A frill of cream lace (old) finished 
both cuffs and collar. No belt is worn, nor 
are. the seams boned. It is a thoroughly 
comfortable garment, and as pretty as it is 
comfortable. The best of it. is, it costs 
not one cent, except the thread to make it 
with. 


* * 
* 


“Do you see my new jacket?” asked a 
friend one day as we were out together. 

I looked at the garment in question and 
remarked that to me it looked very much 
like the one she wore last winter as to ma- 
terial, but the shape was altogether differ- - 
ent. 

“That’s it! I’ve made my old jacket 
over, and I’m quite proud of the job, too. 
You know it was not new last winter. In 
fact, I've worn it several years. The ma- 


terial is as good as new, not faded a bit, but 
the shape was out of date and I didn’t like 
to wear it. So I ‘ripped ‘the back.seam of 
the skirt and put in a piece to make more 
fullness, ‘Where did I get the piece?’ 
Why I cut it off of the bottom! What 
there was left I used to make the sleeves 
larger, too. See there? Aren’t they as big 
as anybody’s?’”’ And I was easily convinced 
that‘they were. 

The secret of all this’ successful making 
over was the fact that the goods was rough 
finished, of a kind that allowed of unlimit- 
ed piecing without its being noticeable. 
The skirt of the garment was long enough 
to admit of being shortened considerably 
and that solved the problem of big sleeves 
and extra fullness in the back. 

It tak s a woman to economize, doesn’t 
it? Itisright in her line, and most of us 
have plenty of opportunity for exercising 
it. 
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WOMEN IN POLITICS. 








That this is a chestnut liable to burn the 
fingers of the one who attempts to take it 
from the fire, is certain. That I am con- 
sidered worthy to burn, I should be grate- 
ful for, I suppose, for I have been asked for 
my opinion regarding it. 

The great political wave of 96 swept 
all before it, and like ‘‘Weyler,’’ spared 
neither man, weman nor child. Woman 
found herself there, whether she would or 
no. The intense interest manifested by our 
husbands and sons naturally influenced us. 
Weary of the “hard times” we went in 
hopefully,in search of the “‘Genii,” we were 
told,were all powerful to restore our former 
prosperity. That the interest we expressed 
indicated a deep studiousness of the issues 
involved, I saw little evidence. Plenty of 
women there were, fired with partisan 
zeal, who had slight knowledge of the 
causes which their party championed. 

In very truth I see little to cheer that 
large class of women who firmly believe 
that if women were properly related to pol- 
itics quiet would come out of chaos, purity 
out of impurity. I find women about as 
equally divided as the men. The views of 
most of them were inherited or married,and 
their loyalty to these sources makes them 
often impregnable to reason. 

have never endorsed woman suffrage, 
and the stormy contest through which we 
have just passed has in no wise changed 
my views. That theintents and purposes 
of my opponents are above question I never 
doubted, but have they properly estimated 
the cost? The mighty struggle for power 
ust ended tells her the herculean task 
efore her. Great stress is laid upon the 
fact that wonren’s presence at voting pre- 
cincts will ‘be purifying; but it is a very 
transient reform when weighed against the 
dangers that will beset her in her voyage 
from the home to a seat in congress. 
Heaven help her when her duties call her 
to “log roll” and ‘“twire pull’* with a set 
of men that to-day shescorns. Society has 
made some mistakes, but she has raised 
some barriers that women will ever need 
for their protection. A theorist told mea 
few days ago that when woman had her 
proper place in politics, statesmen.would 
then be born. not made. I suggested that 
we had been favored by a few under exist- 
ing conditions, and he said they were 
“accidentals’—and now I am praying for 
accidentals. 

It is not to me a question of woman’s 
ability or intelligence, it is simply one of 
profit and loss. The invasion of women 
into the business walks of life has given her 
a few dollars, but lost to many a girla 
home, a husband, and when once we come 
to compete for political prestige, men are 
going to cast away that chivalrous armor 
that has been one of the dearest things in 
life to women, and fight her as man fights 
man, Let us be wise, by all means, in all 
that relates to our national government, 
that those men who are near and dear to 
us may have faith in us, be influenced by 
us. Then we are the “power behind the 
throne,’ and do not feel the restless care of 
those who wear the crown. 

The glory of a nation rests in her homes, 
and there can we best serve her. Theim- 
perative law of nature debars woman from 
public service, and if she is a traitor to her 
own nature she cannot be true to her coun- 
try. Ifshe would aid humanity, there are 
needs at her very door: if she sees not these 
she would be very liable to errin the many- 
sided questions she would be called to adjust 
in the control of national affairs. 

FLInt. LUCY SWIFT. 


MOTHERS AND. HOMES. 








_ lt is generally conceded that: to a great 
extent the mother makes the home, yet al- 
together too few of us realize this regarding 
ourselves. Are we not too prone to look at 
and criticise others while our own methods 
are in need of improvement? It is like 
seeing the mote in a brother’s eye while the 
beam is in ourown. Very few of us can scan 
our own home life as carefully as we do our 


“neighbor’s without finding many things 


upon which we could improve. 

The cheerfulness which should be one of 
the chief characteristics of the home life is 
often sadly in the minority, wae! S because 
the example of a cheery disposition is not 





set by the wife and mother. One glimpse 
of her face as she begins the duties of the 


.| ering of the sod. 


day is sufficient for the other members of 
the family. ‘If it bears the illumination of 
a pleasant smile as she passes from room to 
room, if her greeting to the others is bright 
and ger? & ifshe has a pleasant word for 
those with whom she mingles, they will 
catch the inspiration and the day will be 
made sunny and bright thereby. 

If, on the other hand, she is fretful and 
impatient, if the children are given to un- 
derstand that ‘“‘ma is out of sorts to-day,” 
it casts a cloud over every one, and in their 
play the little ones will be found bearing 
the impress of the mother’s example in 
their manner toward each other. They too 
will fret.and frown. will slap each other in 
perfect imitation of the way in which they 
fare treated. Children are such perfect imi- 
tators that we must be very careful of our 
conduct or we will find ourselves reproduced 
in no very flattering manner. . 

It means a great deal to be a home-mak- 
er, not a mere housekeeper, but to make a 
true, happy home, one which children may 
look back upon with pleasure when in after 
years they have left it far behind, and the 
mother who made it so is sleepingin the 
narrow house whose roof is the green cov- 
IVY. 
LAPEER Co. 
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MOTHER AND SON. 








Let me ask the mother whom I would 
gladly clasp by the hand and cheer, if she 
would keep her boy always with her if she 
could. Hard as the parting may be, the 
time will soon come when other joys will, in 
& measure, take the place of his companion- 
ship and, if he has chosen wisely, the wife 
will take as much interest in little sur- 
prises and pleasures for Mother as the son, 
and mother will soon look forward to her 
coming as much as his, feeling ‘useless 
one without the other.” The years glidé 
along so swiftly and are so filled with 
duties to be done that children are plan- 
ning homes of their own before we realize 
they are no longer little ones, for to 
mother they are always girls and boys. 


Not long since I heard an old lady ad- 
dress her daughters with the remark, 
“well, girls, I must be going!’’ One of the 
girls isa grandma and has hair as silvery 
as her mother’s, yet to the mother, children 
that were, are children still. 

Thus itis we go from youth to age, and 
changes must come to us all; yet if we look 
at them just right they are not so bad 
many times as we allow ourselves to 
imagine they will be; especially if we go to 
Him who careth for us, for consolation. 

While I know it is hard for a mother to 


Other mother who is giving up the 
daughter she has reared so tenderly all her 
former years and is doubtless as heavy 
hearted as herself. The daughter goes 
from her old home a bride, and unhappy is 
she if she discovers she is not quite wel- 
come in her husband’s home, for she has 
given up all for one particular heart that 
she hopes to make the better for her 
sacrifice. 

When two lives have been united, it does 
me good to hear the mothers concerned say, 
“T have a new daughter,” or “I have a new 
son.” For should they not count ft gain 
instead of loss? If the mother makes the 
danghter-in-law feel that she has love for 
two instead of one, she will try to bea 
daughter indeed, and try to merit the 
affection shown her; while on the other 
hand if the mother withholds that love and 
is determined only to see the faults of the 
daughter-in-law and overlook her virtues, 
it takes but little time for an estrangement, 
and a breach in homes once made is not 
easily, if ever, quite healed. If the son is 
true to his vows he will be loyal to his wife, 
no matter what parents may say. 

knew a mother who was prejudiced 
against her daughter-in-law, without 
cause tool believe, for the son married a 
sweet little woman whom everyone loved, 
although she was not strong enough to do 
out-of-door work, (and not every man 
wants a8 woman to), yet she made her hus- 
band happy and tried to do her very best. 
Could angels do more? The mother never 
forgave her son for marrying against her 
wishes and never spoke to nor recognized 
his wife, although several years have come 
and gone, so the son is lost to her, and she 
will no longer find pleasure in his existence 
unless a reconcilation is made. 

Men are apt to grow crusty and disagree- 
able in time if they never marry, and no 
one wants a crank about the house, even if 
he is a son. What brings joy to the 
child should to the parent, especially if its 
source is honorable and holy. 

So, mothers, try to think that there are 
worse things that may happen to your 
sons than to marry a good wife. A large 
per cent of thecrimes committed are by un- 
married men. Many sons become ceabe 
wrecks that might have led lives of useful- 
ness had they married. Responsibilities of 
wife and babies have kept many men from 
gambling dens and drunkard’s graves. The 
home is like a lighthouse, guiding men in- 
to port, and if hearts beat in unison, itis a 
great safeguard against evil. It is too 
sadly true that ment homes would be 
happy but for the evil doings of the hus- 
band and father, yetin many more casés, if 
the facts were known, the seat of the diffi- 
culty lies in trouble at home; the wife does 
not exert the right influence. 

Parents may do all they can and have 
the satisfaction of having set a good ex- 
ample before their children,yet there comes 
a time in every man’s life when his heart 
goes out to another and nothing will take 





man who is disappointed in this one desire 


give up a son to another, still there is the- 





the place to him of ahomeofhisown. The , 





if often the one who grows morbid and 
fails in his undertakings through life. 

One of the hardest things to bear when 
children marry is that they must leave the 
home nest, but leave they must if. peace 
and harmony are to prevail, for, with one 
exception, I have never seen a house big 
enough for two families, In one case that 
came ander my observation two brothers 
married sisters and they lived happily 
as one family until all were old and one of 
the sisters was called away from earth. 
The remaining sister still ministered unto 
the bereaved one, until one day he brought 
another wife home to fill the place of the 
one who had gone, and soon after a division 
was made in the household. 

When a son marries I think it would be 
kinder to close the door in his face and send 
him out to build his own nest, than to ask 
him to bring his wife to share the old home, 
for, nine times out of ten, such hospitality 
results disastrously for all concerned as has 
been proven times without number. If 
parents are so situated as to help the son to 
a new home or give him a little start, or if 
there are two houses, so that the son pay 
remain at home and still be by himself, all 
may run smoothly,but mothers and daugh- 
ters-in-law should not try to live as one 
Nese for but few find such a life congeni- 
a 


A woman who, through years of experi- 
ence, has learned just how to perform all 
household duties, thinks as a matter of 
course that her’s is the only right way and 
thatthe new daughter should be glad to 
learn of her, while the Saugnier has per- 
haps learned munch since she thought of 
having a home of her own,and if she hasn’t 
learned it all it is often better that she find 
the rest out by that old teacher, experience, 
as advice from the mother in-law is not al- 
ways heeded, althoughit might better be 
sometimes; yet,mothers will beloved all the 
more if they withhold their knowledge of 
managing affairs until the young house- 
keeper is willing to acknowledge that she 
has yet much to learn. 

I wish every mother would tell her sons, 
and daughters, too, before they marry, that 
they are taking one for better or worse and 
should not consider a divorce case an easy 
way out of a bad bargain, should they find 
they had made one, for a failure in mar- 
riage often means a failurein life. Tell 
them, too, that t must not look for per- 
fection in this world of imperfections, but 
that each should strive as far as possible to 
remedy the faults of the other, to overlook 
much and be ready to forgive much. The 
best way to teach them this is to live the 
lesson before them, for children brought up 
in the midst of contention are apt to get a 
wrong impression of how to live. 


f the young couple should find some 


ripple on the placid stream on which their 
bark is launched, and should go to mother 
for sympathy, as you value your happiness 
and that of your son tell him to go home 
and make the best of the life he has chosen. 
I have seen more than one family broken up 
by over-indulgent mothers advising chil- 
dren to stand up for their rights,and not to 
stand this or that. Better withhold your 
Sympathy and make them feel that they are 
some to blame and that after all they im- 
agine much of their trouble 

One mother I know spoke of her newly 
married daughter and said the girl thought 
if she didn’t like married lifeshe could come 
home‘and not many years passed before there 
was a Separation and the daughter return- 
ed to the home she had left and the husband 
went his way. I know not who was most 
to blame, but ete f parents as well as chil- 
dren look too lightly at marriage. 

Please do not consider this a sermon, for I 
am no preacher, but only ELLEN. 

JACKSON Co. 


HANDKERCHIEF CASE, 








I take great pleasure in reading the 
Household, but never thought I knew any- 
thing but what everyone else knew. I will 
venture, however, to tell you of a pretty, 


but inexpensive, handkerchief case which 
may be new to some, Take a couple of 
pease napkins (very pretty ones can be 
ad at a restaurant), cut a piece of white 
wadding a little smaller than the napkins 
and put in between them; turn in the 
edges and run them around. Get three 
ards of baby ribbon, any color that will 
ook nice with the shade o; your napkins, 
cut off one yard and sew the other around 
close to the edge; fold up the corners so 
they will all meetin the center, then sew 


three of the corners together and loop the 


rest of the ribbon on the joining, so it will 
form a bow, leaving the one corner to raise 
and put the handkerchief in. Sew on the 


other yard at the corners to hang up by. 
ORTONVILLE. PEGGY JANE. 
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A LESSON. 





Once a little plant was near to dying; for 
it was so situated that but little sunshine 
came to it; little rain ever gladdened its 
parched roots.. Even the dew was seldom 
on its leaves, and the plant drooped. 

Then that life-giving principle that ex- 
ists in all created matter protested against 
death, and the little plant answered brave- 
ly by again striving for light, and lo! as the 

lant strove upward toward the light the 
Cieased sunshine shown through the dark- 
ness; the raindrops slowly worked their 
way down toits roots, and even the dew 
fell gently on its drooping leaves, and once 
again the plaut blossomed with much 
sweetness and gave pleasure to all who saw 
its sweet life. 

So one life was near to despair because 
many trials and sorrows came, and friends 
were few, and even God seemed far away. 
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putting all selfish thoughts away the 
Rhee lived only to help: others, and 
soon words of —- came from man 
friends; bright light illumined the dar 
soul, and sorrow chastened it. until all who 
came near were blessed with the comfort 
given by the soul that so truly lived, 


th ee 


FROM THE EDITOR’S POINT OF. 
VIEW. — 








We have taken occasion 
heretofore to notice through 
these columns the growing 


A Bit of Com- 
mon Sense. 


tendency toward common-sense 
among women. We can none of us deny, 
even if we would, that the much-discussed 
new woman has done a great deal to bring 
this about. She is athletic, this new 
woman, and must have room for her lungs 
to expand beneath her corsage, so, presto» 
change! and waists of the wasp pattern be- 
gin to disappear and dimensions to broaden 
and enlarge. She walks, and contrary to 
the toe-pinching process which women 
have endured to a greater or less extent for 
generations, we presently find the counters 
of the shoe shops covered with broad 
heeled, roomy boots, ayd instead of 
squeezing a number six foot into a 
number three shoe we find fashionable 
women buying and wearing those which fit. 
Dealers tell us that the larger sizes are 
much more freely purchased now than a 
few years ago. Women are more sensible 
than they used to be. It was once calied 
coarse and vulgar to be healthy and strong 
with abundance of muscle; women, (or 
ladies, for there were no women then in 
fashionable parlance) prided themselves 
upon their delicate appearance and gener- 
ally aimed to be sickly. Now it is consid- 
ered almost a disgrace to be in poor health, 
and such is the changeable nature of wom- 
ankind that she is just as loud in ap- 
plauding the present mode as the former 
one. 

Assuredly women are becoming more and 
more sensible as the years go by. Now let 
us have dresses for street wear that will 
clear the pavement without being lifted 

-and, at the least, one pocketin each so that 
there will be no excuse,for the silly and 
dangerous practice of carrying the purse in 
the hand, and we will be all right. 


* * 
* 


Not many years since every 
female past the age of childhood 
was mortally offended at being 
called a woman. They were ladies, every 
mother’s daughter of them from highest to 
lowest. It was an insinuation against re- 
spectability to be spoken of otherwise. Call 
a servant girl a young woman in those days 
and you would see her nose go up at once. 
She was a young lady she would give you 
to understand. As for the elderly woman, 
she was just as much offended as the young- 
er one at the mere hint of any one referring 
to her as such. Everybody belonging to 
the sex was a lady; but, presto, change! and 
we are all women again as in the days of 
Adam and Eve. God made us women. He 
says distinctly, she shall be called Woman. 
Just when this title ceased to be fine enough 
for us I am sure I do not know, but it looks 
like a return to first principles and shows 
that we are getting a little more common. 
sense, as I said at the beginning of this 
column, when we once more adopt our God- 
given title. 

To me it looks as if women are being 
emancipated. Not from serfdom exactly, 
for I do not mean that they were slaves to 
anybody but themselves, but they are 
broadening out mentally, they are thinking 
for themselves. They have been so afraid 
of doing something to shock Madam 
Grundy all these years that they have not 
dared to say their souls were their own. To 
what do we owe the change? I believe itis 
chargeable directly to the better education- 
al facilities which women are enjoying 
now-a-days, Then, also, to the broader 
industrial field which is open to them. 
They are becoming independent in more 
ways than one. No girl need to-day express 
the wish which thousands of them have 
made in years gone by, that they had been 
born boys instead of girls, for they can suc- 
cessfully. compete with men in any 
avocation which they may select. ‘“O, if I 
had only been born a boy!” has been the 
wail of girls since time began. I donot be- 
lieve that it need make her any the less 


sweet and womanly, any the less true wife 
and mother because that wish is no longer 
necessary. She will love and she will marry 
when the proper time comes just the same. 


Woman 
It Is. 


oa 





“Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are unequaled 
for clearing’ the voice... Public speakers. and 
singers the world over use them. : 


ideas* 


WHY ISIT? 


Why is it that some peopleare born “with 
a silver spoon in their mouths?” In child- 
hood they are sheltered by love and tender- 
ness and when they grow olcer someone 
else bears all their burdens and makes life 


easy for them. They know no sorrow. 
They enjoy life to the full. 

Others are full of trouble. They have 
losses and crosses without number. It be- 
gins in childhood and clings to them 
through life; it seems to be their lot. 

Sorrow softens some natures, but hardens 
others. Brooding over trouble makes it all 
the worse. It takes away the courage and 
unfits us for our work. 

Someone has said that our lives are what 
we make them, but I cannot so understand 
it. Our lives are influenced Sreasy by 
those around us. Children bring gray hairs 
to the renga heads and cause them many 
a ip 5 ess night. Husbands with a love 
for drink have caused many a true wife 
pain and sorrow. Do you not think she 
would make her life different if she could? 
Our lives are not wholly what we make 
them, but are influenced by those with 
whom we live. Many persons suffer by 
reason of the wrongs of others. The inno- 
cent suffer with the guilty. 

If our hves were what we make them, 
We would chase dull care away; 
We would joyous be and merry 
And happy the livelong day. 


But sorrow comes unbidden— 
We are helpless to bar the way; 
Sometimes it’s but a transient guest; 
Sometimes it bides for aye. 


But there’s a comfort sweet in knowing 
~ That we shall not always moan; 
That some day we’ll cross the river 
Where sorrows are unknown. : 
MRS. A. DO. 








MONA SELDEN’S FROG FARM. 





The new woman has developed a novel 
sphere for her business activity. 

Mona Selden, was a school teacher in 
Friendship, New Jersey. Dissatisfaction 
with the pecuniary recompense, and an in- 
creasing feeling of inadaptability to the 
work, Jed her to resolve toseek other em- 
ployment. Casting about for ways and 
means she found, on arery | over the New 
York market reports, that frogs command- 
|ed a high price. After inquiry and deliber- 
ation, she decided to invest ina “frog 
farm.” : 

Twenty acres of swamp land were pur- 
chased, and the novel enterprise under- 
taken with a determination to succeed. It 
was a — enterprise for a young 
woman, and elicited from her acquaint- 
ances and friends unfavorable criticism,and 
often ridicule; but Mona Selden was not 
deterred from ber business enterprise by the 
one or the other. She cleared several hun- 
dred dollars the first year, and her profits 
are steadily increasing. 

Success commanés respect, and to-day 
Mona Selden is a most esteemed and pros- 

erous citizen of Friendship. ‘Uncle 

emus” was right when he said ‘‘De world 
do move.” SARAH E, WILCOX. 


SHORT STOPS. 


E. C., writes:—I have feit too much 
hurried this fall to call, even for a “short 
stop.” Those who sent the poetry for the 
children may be pleased to know that the 
selections are on the program for the 
closing day exercises of at least one dis- 
trict school. 

Some one inquired how to_ prevent 
crystals in grape jelly.. After cooking and 
straining some grapes this fall we were 
obliged to leave three gallons of the juice 
standing in jars a day or two before we 
could find time to make into jelly. In the 
meantime a thick deposit of crystals form- 
ed on the bottoms of the jars and there 
seemed to be none later in the jelly. All 
varieties of grapes may not deposit their 
crystals so readily. These were Concord, I 
think. Have heard that slicing a few 
apples in with the grapes when cooking 
would prevent the formation of crystals. 
We use a great deal of grape jelly for a 
drink in summer, addipg much less sugar 
than when for table use. It makes an ideal 
drink for summer weather, healthful, in- 
expensive, always ready and very nourish- 
ing, better than lemonade or any harvest 
drink that we know of. It is quite the 
same as grape juice canned, but made into 
jelly it requires less cans and keeps longer 
when unsealed. All the grapes not wanted 
for the table or canning we put up for 
summer drink. -Wild grapes are very good 
also, for this purpose. 

. * * 
* 








E. C. R., Ann Arbor, writes:—I will send 
descriptions of a few inexpensive things to 
make for Christmas presents or for a 
friend’s birthday or any time when some 
little gift is needed. 

To make three pretty mats take a sheet 
of white wadding and a skein of saxony. 
Cut acircle of the wadding any size you 
wish and strips two inches wide to f° 
three times around it. Crochet with the 
zeae (any color may be used, but pink or 
ight green make very pretty ones) around 
the mats and both sides of the strips with 
a chain of 12 stitches caught about an inch 
apart. Arrange in double box plaits 
around the mats and tack the edges of the 
plaits together, making them stand up full. 
These are serviceable as well as pretty. 

Mats to place between china plates when 
not in use are made of double-faced cotton 
flannel, white, cut in circles five inches in 
diameter. Button-hole stitch each one 
with pink or blue zephyr. 





A button bag is easily made of Lliue 





Silesia 12 inches in diameter. Puta narrow 
hem all around it and sew 12 small brass 
rings around it. Draw two lengths of 
baby ribbon through the er from oppo- 
site directions and tie the ends upon oppo- 
site sides for draw strings. Easily opened 
or closed. 


* * 
* 


M., writes:—It is often puzzling to the 
mothers to —- a variety for the chi- 
dren’s school lunch. It frequently happens 
when making pies there is a little crust 
left. Roll out quite thin, and cut in four- 
inch squares; put a spoonful of preserves, 
mince meat or any convenient sauce, not 
too juicy, in the center. Fold each corner 
over to meet in the middle and bake. 
Raisins so used, also make a pleasing 
change. 


* * 
* 


L. N. H., writes:—I have often wondered 
in how and when the word “kid” first came 
nto general use in the sense we hear it now 
in speaking of children. We thought it 
was bad enough to hear them called 
“young ones,”’ but even this sounds better 
than to hear them spoken of as “kids.” A 
young goatis called a kid, and this is the 
term we hear from both young and old. 
Until a child gets in his teens he, is spoken 
of as a “kid.” 

How easy it is for one to fall into the 
habit of using this and similar expressions, 
and how hard it is to break children of 
using such expressions when they hear it 
peepee 2 and from those whom they 
naturally look to for an example, such as 
the school teacher, and I will not except 
the minister, for both use slang phrases. 

* * 
* 

CARRIE, writes:—Among all the belpful 
suggestions for holiday gifts there has been 
no mention of this one thing which any of 
us can give, even in these hard times, and 
that is a letter. To the distant friend or 
relative, to one ill, discouraged or lonely, 
no more welcome thing could be sent than 
a letter. Make it one to be re-read and 
treasured. Think of the letters held above 
price, of the times our own hearts have 
been gladdened by them, then let us think 
over our list of friends far and near and 
write some holiday letters. Simple and 
unaffected let them be and ever so plainly 
written if only they convey “the one neces- 
sity of earth and heaven’’—love. Holiday 
timeis over for this year, yet the letters 
may be written just the same. They will 
be appreciated, believe me. 





ANYONE IN SEARCH of a good housekeep- 
er’s journal cannot do better than to sub- 
scribe for Good Housekeeping, published at 
Springfield, Mass., at $2 per year. Italways 
is full of reliable recipes, good stories, 
poetry, etc. It appealsdirectly to the wom- 
an who has three meals a day to cook, and 
she will not fail to find it helpful. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


Use old newspapers to polish the stove 
with, also soft ones to give lamp chimneys 
an extra shine. 


Wash a wooden churn as soon as itis 
emptied with eee of clear boiling water, 
using a brush around the metal parts. 
This treatment alone is all that is necessary 
to keep it sweet and clean. 


A beaten egg if applied to the under crust 
of pies, will prevent the filling from soak- 
ing it. A teaspoonful of sugar in a little 
water applied to the tops of biscuits will 
cause them to brown nicely. 


Wash oilcloth with milk and water. 
Soap should not be used, as it destroys the 
paint. A brush may be used occasionally 
bn cleanse the little depressions in the sur- 

ace. : 
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~ CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 


Mince Meat:—Four pounds of beef, 
three pounds of suet, three pounds of rai- 
sins, one pound of citron, three pounds of 
brown sugar, one pint of molasses, juice 
and grated rind of four lemons, two ounces 
of ground cinnamon, one ounce of ground 
cloves, one ounce of grated nutmeg, three 
pounds of .currants, one quart of boiled 
cider. Mix the ingredients thoroughly,and 
then add one pint of chopped sour apples 
to each quart of the foregoing. Packina 
stone jar and keep in a cool place, takin 
out the quantity desired each time, an 
heating before putting in the crust. 


Goop Every-DAy CAKE:—One coffee 
cup of sugar, one of sweet milk, three of 
sifted flour, one-half coffee cup of butter, 
same of molasses, two eggs, one-half pound 
each of seeded and chopped raisins, cur- 
rants and citron, also one-fourth pound 
figs, chopped fine, one teacup of nut meats, 
chopped, one tablespoonful mixed spices, 
two teaspoonfuls baking powder. 


Lapy CAKE:—One cup powdered sugar, 
one-halfcup butter,one cup sifted flour,two- 
thirds cup cornstarch, whites of three eggs 
beaten light, one-half cup sweet milk, 
heaped teaspoon of baking powder, flavor- 
ing to suit taste. Bake in brick-shaped 
tin, and ice. EVANGELINE. 











CONSUMPTION CURED 

An old physician retired from practice, had 
_— in his hands by an East India missionary 
he formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
8 y and permanent cure of Consumption,-Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throatand Lung 
Affections; also a positive and radical cure for all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desirin 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free o' 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
Freach or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail, by ie 
stamp, naming this’ paper. W. A. NOYES, 820 
Powers’ Bock, RocuesTer, N. Y. 
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AN INVITATION. 


3% Gives Us Pleasure to Publish the fel- 
lowing Announcement. 








All women suffering from any form 
of illness peculiar to their sex are re- 
quested to communicate promptly with 
Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass, All 
lettersarere £ ceived, opened, 
swered by women 
A woman can 
freely talk of 
her private 
illness to a 
woman ; 
thus has 
> been estab- 
XS lished the 
i\ > eternal 
confi- 
dence be- 
tween Mrs. 
Pinkham 
and the 
women of 











fidence has in- 
duced more than 
100,000 women to 
gRA? write Mrs. Pinkham for 

advice during the last few months. 

Think what a volume of experience 
she has to draw from! No physician 
living ever treated so many cases of 
female ills, and from this vast experi- 
ence surely it is more than possible 
she has gained the very knowledge 
that will help your case. 

She is glad to have you write or call 
upon her. You will find her a woman 
fullof sympathy, with a great desire to 
assist those whoaresick. If her medi- 
cine is not what yeu need, she will 
frankly tell you so, and there are nine 
chances out of ten that she will tell 
you exactly what to do for relief. She 

‘asks nothing in return except your 
good will, and her advice has relieved 
thousands, 

Surely, any ailing woman, rich or 
poor, is very foolish if she does not 
take advantage of this generous offer 
of assistance. 

Never in the history of medicine has 
the demand for one particular remedy 
for female diseases equalled that at- 
tained by Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, and never in the 
history of Mrs. Pinkham’s wonderful 
Compound has the demand for it been 
so great as it is to-day. 





TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save 810 to 825. No money in advance. 
360 —— Machine for 


Muchinefor - $19.50 
le by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
All attachments 


( 
— styles. ~—*’—-7- 
e pay freigh yy trom 
. Save agents large profits. 
000 in use. Catalogue and 
testimo 
Address 


Ee ‘in full, GASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 West Van Buren 8t., B-3 sm etl 


rker’s Arctic Sock, Best for RusBeR Boots, 
bsorbs perspiration. Recommend- 

ed by Physicians for house,cham- 

ber and sick-room. Made ig 

Men's, Women’s and 

Children’s. ‘Ask 

shoe dealerorsen 


35e- with si: 
J.H.PARKE 
Redford St..} ton, Mass. 
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CANCERS CURED. trem: 


conceded success. Scarcely a failure In sixteen years. 
No knife. No caustic. blood. No . 
Write DR. HESS, Grand Rapids, Mich , for particu- 
lars and references. For caarcer of the breast, if not 
broken out, treatment can be sent. 


Your Children cured or Bed- 
7 wetting. Sarople free. 
pr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington,IL 


The Detroit College of Commerce, 
R 


SHORTHAND INSTITUTE AND SOHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY. 
$75 to Graduate in either ment. Write 
for College Journal to WM. E. CATON, Supt.a 
ll to 17 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 


GENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN FOR 
Ball Bearing Weather Strip. Positive novelty. 
Sure seller. Simple, cheapest, best fuel saver. 
Used by U.S.Government. Large profits. Sample 
sent by mail, 35 cents. Givesize of window. Cir- 
culars free. MARCH WEATHER STBIP Co., 
1331 Arch Street. Philada. Pa 
RELIABLE AGENTS anted for a first-class 
ashing Machine. Good 


men with a very small capital can find profitable employ- 
ment. FREDcODUSTIN & CO., Saginaw, W. §., Mich. 


Marshall’s 
iGaowexaavesy| Catarl 
peeeeememe) Shui. . 


has never been equalled for the instant relief of 

Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures 

Deafness, restores lost sense ofsmell. yeare 
et. sell bottl 
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egal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 








Hotprxe RELIGIOUS EXERCISES IN 
Scuoots.—W. H. G., Bangor, Mich.:—Is 
there any law in Michigan either requiring 
or prohibiting the holding of religious exer- 
cises in the publicschools?—There is no such 
law on our statute books. 


Fy A. S., St. Johns, Mich.:—It would be 
impossible to give you an opinion without 
seeing your deed, leases, and papers con- 
cerning the deal. If you will send us 
verbatim copies of same we will endeavor 
to advise you. 


Bank Stock ASSESSED AT PLACE OF RES- 
IDENCE.—SURBSCRIBER, Plymouth, Mich.: 
—A:B. and C. should pay taxes on their 
bank stock in the same way they do on 
their household effects. If none of them 
live in the village they should not pay any 
village tax. 


PAYMENT OF TAXES—PERSONAL PROP- 
ERTY MAY BE SOLD.—J. L. S., Beebe, Mich.- 
—Can I, as township treasurer, levy on and 


selkfor taxes now due, personal Paw 
that has been chattel mortgaged for six 
months?—Yes. Taxes are always a first 
lien. If the holder of the chattel mortgage 
wants to protect the mortgaged property 
he must pay the taxes. See Laws of 1895, 
page 521. 

R®ADER, Marion, Mich.—1. A.traded prop- 
erty with B., A. taking mortgage back on 
the property he let B. have. B. purchased 
horse of C. giying mortgage on same 
land. C’s. mortgage was recorded be- 
fore A’s. C’s. mortage is due; A’s is not. 
Which is first mortgage?—The mortgage 
first recorded is the first mortgage. 2. How 
can C. get his money out of the property?— 
By foreclosing his mortgage, which he can 
do at any time, as you Say it is due. 

Laws GOVERNING ADOPTION OF CHIL- 
DREN.—OLD SUBSCRIBER, Jackson Co., 
Mich.:—1. Are the laws for the adoption of 
children different in different states?—Yes. 
2. Does the Michigan act of 1891 in regard 
to the support of a child by a foster parent 
extend to other states?—No. However, 
several states have similarlaws. 3. Ifa 
father or mother gives away a child and 
afterward accumulates property, is the 
child so given away an heir?—The child by 
adoption becomes the heir of adopting par- 
ents,and is no longer heirof natural parents. 
Property can be left to child by natural 
parents by will. 


STOLEN PRoperty.—J. N. C., Oakland 
Co., Mich.:— A. has a horse stolen. The 


the original owner prove property and 
take it? Who would have to stand the 
loss?—No one can acquire title in stolen 
property as against the owner. No one 
can transfer a better title than he himself 
has. A.could get possession of the horse 
wherever it was found. The person buy- 
ing the stolen horse would have to stand 
the loss unless he could recover from the 
man whosold to him. The rule is caveat 
emptor, let the buyer beware. Further 
than this, a person who buys property he 
knows to be stolen commits a crime and 
can be punished. 


SPEARING FisH IN INLAND LAKES AND 
STREAMS.—LAKES ON OWNER’S LAND.— 
S. G. Rose, Mich.:—Can a man spear fish in 
a lake on his own property? The lake has 
a stream running into it and out of it.—If 
the outlet to the lake is a water course 
connecting the lake with waters of the 
State, you would be subject to the laws 
regulating the oy! of fish from the 
waters into which the lake emptied. It is 
unlawful to spear fish in any of the inland 
lakes or streams excepting Big and Little 
Clam lakes, Wexford county, where 
mullet, grass pike, redsides and suckers 
may be taken by grap-hook, spear, jacks 
or artificial light, at any time of year. If, 
however, the outlet is not a water course 
bat a drain, the owner has a right to do 
what he pleases with the fish. 


REQUISITE PRECAUTION IN HANDLING 


K., Milford, Mich.:—A. has his horse 
hitched in front of a house at the side of 
the highway. B. comes by with two cows 
tied together with a long rope and has hold 
of the rope. The cattle become unmanage- 
able and run into the buggy, tipping it 
over. Is B.. liable for damage?—B. has a 
perfect right to drivecattleon the highway, 
but must exercise such ordinary care and 
caution as a person would be expected to 
use under the circumstances. If one uses 
— precaution which a reasonable man 
would use under the circumstances, he is 
not to be held responsible for such an acci- 
dent. Whether under the above circum- 
stances, such care and precaution was used 
can only be finally determined by a court. 
In our opinion, however, B. cannot be held 
for damages. 


MORE ABOUT TAKING NEWSPAPERS FROM 
POSTOFFICE.—A. D. P. Y.,Ashtabula, Ohio.: 
—In the FARMER of Jan. 9th, in answer to 
a legal query, I find this statement: “A 
person can be made to pay for a paper sent 
to him after his subscription has expired, 
if he continues to receive it from the car- 
rier or to take it from the postoffice.” I 
would like you to direct me where to find 
such a law—either the law or any ruling of 


rets the law.—There is no statute cover- 
ng this point. The principle involved is 
one of contract. If your grocer sent you a 
turkey every week and you did not refuse 
to receive it, but kept it and ate it, you 
would be diable for its value. The courts 
of New Hampshire and Delaware have 
rendered decisions on this point. Post- 
masters must notify publishers when pa- 

rs are refused. Section 3885 Revised 
ederal Statutes, also Sections 552-7-8 
Postal Laws. sponge Earn @ paper 
out of the office, he will be liable for the sub- 
scription price for it, whether his time is out 
or not or w he subscribed for it 
originally or not. The only way for him to 
escape I y is to refuse to recewwe it. 
Send to Postoffice Department, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for ruling of John L. Thomas, 
a oe General, made on March 
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The decline in wheat has became more pro- 
nounced this week, and values are as low as early 
in November The decline has scared off in- 
vestors, and there is nothing to hold up the market 
except its natural strength. It is likely that the 
decline will finally result in considerable specula- 
tive purchases and that a sharp reaction will fol- 
low the — in prices. Still trade conditions are 
so unfavorable that investors are very wary and 
prefer doing nothing to taking big risks. Liver- 

land Pazis are stronger than American mar- 
ets, but of course values are declining there the 
same as here. . 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from January 
1 to January 28 inclusive: 

No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
Red. 


Jan. Lecccvccceseecccce 


Renemesaiey a A 


“ Dsesseubebberusece! 9334 8946 
“ Discpsenevesiakson: IE 93 89% 
“ Risbsessvesbeasceet me 92 87% 
“ PR RRR EES 92% 88 
‘ Buses ueceseckies, REE 91% 87 
i.) e Diisess shes Scpveue ke 92 87% 
8 is WE Si eesepidensins ae 90 85% 
ae ee sin eeetis Sul 91 
OS Bis csbusbcocs ness ae 89% 85% 
a MEST 9034 9044 8614 
tT RS sieeboceckecsts. MM 90% 8635 
ete RRR 91 87 
ie E sche chads vebss PON 90% 
“ BW eveeesser oe oem 90 =. 87 
SE chhehoeesieeees % 
dt oe 90% 90% 86% 
os | PBoshisewnvens cess oOn 91 88 
ae sediokhinebichisuabs Sane 91 87% 
BS. UB subeskabet sined 90% 91g 87% 
a pace 8814 8816 
0 Oe ‘ie 87% 87% 84% 
: 8656 865g 


The following is a record of the closing prices on 


the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 

May. July. 
Friday...... oo eens cecees eeeees esee. 91% 79% 
Saturday..sessee....s. eescccccccces “OF 7956 
MOMGAY. .. ccccccccesccccsdccesscoss  GI% 79 
Tuesday..... cosccccccscccesescccce SO%G 77% 
Wednesday..... eves cccce eeccesccce 885g 7636 
Thursday.... .... 87% 75% 


The visible supply of wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
51,259,000 bu.. a decrease of 1,164,000 bu. over the 
amount reported the previous week. 

In France farmers arecomplaining of the con- 
tinued unreasonably mild, wet weather, which 
facilitates the growth of weeds and also allows the 
ravages of insects to goon unchecked. Generally 
speaking,the present outlook in France is therefore 
considered rather unfavorable, especially as about 
10 per cent of the usual autumn area has not been 
sown. 

The special correspondent at Buenos Ayres of the 
Northwestern Miller, writing on January 10, says: 
Harvesting is now in full swing in the- province of 
Santa Fe and also in parts of Entre Rios. The in- 
formation at present to hand is that the crop is 
virtually lost in the north of Santa F'e.but is turning 
out well in the center and south. It is yet.however, 
too early to make a definite estimate as to the avail- 
able rio for export, but I think we shall have 
from 36,000,000 to 45,000,000 bu wheat to send away. 
From the accounts coming in, it would appear as if 
the locusts had not done as much damage as it was 
at first thought they had. 

Beerbohm says of Argentine wheat: First sam- 
ples of new Rosario Sante Fe show such inferior 
quality that buyers refuse to enter into business 
without guarantee of type. 

The Modern Miller says: The weakness in wheat 


‘ has caused talk of increased marketings at country 


points, but the wheat has not materialized; coun- 
try roads will hardly permit of hauling for some 
weeks to come, unless much colder weather pre- 
vails. This week’s flour trade has only been fair, 
and generally speaking the demand is not as good 
as that of a week ago; this is due to unsettled and 
sagging grain values. 

. Bradstreet’s furnishes the following figures: Ex- 
ports of wheat (flour included as wheat) from both 
coasts of the United States this week—St Johns, N. 
B. included—amount to 2.916.706 bu, as compared 
with 2,948,000 bu last week, 3,849,000 bu in the week 
a year ago, 2,840,000 bu in the week two years ago, 
2,947,000 bu three years ago. - Exports of corn this 
week amount to 3.520.322 bu, compared with 3,757,- 
000 bu last week, 3,192,000 bu in the week a year 
ago, 650,000 bu in the week two years ago, 1,865,000 
bu three years ago. 

A St. Louis dispatch says: A local expert figures 
that this onecold snap will cut the Missouri crop 
short fully 30 per cent. The previous warm weather 
had caused the sap to rise and make the plant tend- 
erand easily killed. There may be some loss from 
the cause stated, but 30 percent is nonsense. As 
long as the roots are not injured the growing crop 
will not suffer from the cold weather. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








BUTTER. 


The butter market is quiet and unchanged, with 
values ape about the same as a week ago. The 
extreme cold weather will probably strengthen the 
market, but if so the improvement will be confined 
to the finer grades, as there is asuperabundance of 
the ordinary grades of dairy that will prevent any 
advance foratime. Quotations range us follows: 
Michigan creamery, 18@20c; Elgin creamery, 20@ 
2ic; choice, dairy, 11@13c; low grade stock, 6@8c. 
At Chicago the market is quoted firm and unchang- 
ed, with fresh roll a little higher than a week ago. 
hae get were shortened by the severe weather, 
and this strengthened the market. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday were as follows: 





the postoffice department which so inter- 


Creameries—Extras, 20c; firsts, 18@19¢; seconds, 


14@16c. Dairies—Fancy, 17c; firsts, 1 ; seconds, 
9@10c; imitation creameries, firsts, 4c;0) 
makes, 10@lic: ng stock, fresh, 8c;roll but- 


ter, choice 9%@lde: off stock 8@%. ‘The New York 
market is quiet, and shows symptoms of weakuess. 
Strictly fancy creamery holds firm,but other grades, 
especially ordinary dairy, is in light demand, 
and slow to move. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: 


EASTERN STOCK. 


rn creamery, choice, ........ seeee 16 QIT 
State h. f. tubs, fancy............ 14 @15 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, choice........... - 12 @13% 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fair to good ..... 10 @ll 
WESTERN STOCK. 
Elgin creamery, fancy....... «. 20 
mery, Western, fancy.... .......... 20 
Creamery, Western, choice.............. 18 
Creamery, Western, fair to good........ 13 @17 
Dairy, Western, firsts. ................. 12 @I1s + 
‘* thirds to seconds..... .........2. 0 


8 
Western imitation creamery, choice.... 15 @16 


Western imitation creamery, fair to 

Factory, fresh, choice....... ....0.+.+05 13 @14 

Factory, fresh, fair to good.............. 7 @i2 

Rolls, fresh, choice..... ....20.scscei oss 12 @13 
= ** common to good........... 8 @ll 


CHEESE. 


The cheese markets show symptoms of strength, 
especially at the east, where exporters are free buy- 
ers on account of the jmprovement noted in the 
Liverpool market. In this market as yet nocha 
in the situation has taken place, and values still 
range at 9%@10c for choicest full cream State. At 
Chicago Young Americas are higher, and other 
grades are firmer. The cold weather was interferin; 
with shipments, and this to some extent hampered 
trade. The trade considers the situation quite 
favorable for holders, Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: Full creams—Youn; 
Americas, 8%@10c; twins, 74@9%c; brick, ful 
cream, 7@7%c; cheddars, 9@9%c; Swiss, fair to 
choice, 8%@9%c; Limburger, good to choice, 74@ 

44c. The New York market is firmer and more 
active, with values higher on nearly all grades. 

he N. Y. Tribune says of the market: “The 
feature of the week has been an active demand from 
exporters, more particularly for fancy large white 
cheese, and sales have footed up fully 10,000 boxes, 
the bulk at 11344c. A few lots were obtuined under 
special conditions at lic, and a few sales have been 
made toward theclose at 11%@11e, a line of 500 
boxes going at the latter price. Some business for 
export has n done in large, colored cheese, but 
demand almost exclusively for white. The latter is 
now in a stronger positjon than colored. At the 
close we do not hear of above 11%c having been paid 
for white cheese, but doubtful ifany quantity could 
be obtained at that figure; in fact, we hear of it be- 
ing bid and refused in several instances. Fancy 
large colored has sold moderately as high as 11%c, 
but some further lots are still offering at same 
price, and that is full high as a quotation.’’ Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday were as follows: 


New State, full cream, large, white, fancy 
Septembe 


p | Te © cece cece ccccete @l1 
Do do late made, prime............... ll @11% 
Do do good to Choice..........ceee cere 104%@10% 
Do . do colored, fancy... ..v...:... 2060 é 
Do do do late made; prime...... il 1134 
Do do do ME cnaset ge cce osey 104%@10% 
Do do do _ fair to good........... 8 10 
Do do smail, fancy, white............. 11%@11% 
Do do colored, fancy.......sccccccseee 11%@11% 
Do do good to choice..........ceeseeee 10%@11 
Do do common to fair............+..06 8 10 
Light skims, choice, small size............ 10 
Do GO  SREBB. Fos ccconnnc'cevccn soasee 10 
Do do common to prime............ 5 9%- 
i eee snebughrduncie' weddiat kn 3 @3% 

At Liver 


1 on ng ane quotations on finest 
American cheese were 55s. 6d. per cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. Thisis an ad- 
vance of 2s. 6d. per cwt from the price quoted a 
week ago. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





DETROIT, Jan. 28, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are a& follows: 


SUMED 4 a anvps4cs0eh be i956 okewne ga ose #4 50@ 
MME 0 s0ebi bavepcodceusbuccedonced Senae 

Patent Michigan ....:.0ccccesedeseviscos 4 90@ 5 00 

PEO scpgso-secces onbsoseieeniosgin’ Sobek 3 00 

BIO FERED 6 2 oss a oo acecseees 0 d¥seen g's oes - 3% 


CORN.—No 2, 23c; No. 3, 22%c; No. 2 yellow, 
23%c; No. 3 yellow, 23c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 21,718,000 bu., an increase 
of 196,000 bu. from the previous week. 

OATS.—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white» 
19%c; lhght mixed, 18%c; No. 3 white, 18%c. The 
visible supply of oats on Saturday last was 13,153,- 
000 bu.,a decrease of 468,000 bu. since the previous 
Saturday. . 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 65@70c per 100 lbs. The 
visible —. on Saturday lest was 3,602,000 bu. a 
decrease of 275,000 bu. since the previous Saturday. 

RYE.—Quoted at 37c per bushel for No.2. No. 
3 sells at 35c. The visible suppiy of rye on 
Saturday last was 3,665,000 bu., anincrease of 
222,000 bu., since the previous Saturday. 

CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot, $5 25. per bu.; No. 
2 quoted at 50. At Toledo prime is quoted 
at $5 for spot and March delivery. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Quoted at $1 35 per bu. 
FEED.—Bran, $10; coarse middlings, $10; fine 
middlings, $1200; corn and oat chop, 88; cracked 
corn, $9; coarse cornmeal, $9. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lots are $1 per ton higher. 
BUTTER.—Market quiet. Quoted at 12@13c 
for best dairy; common to fair 7@10c; creamery, 19@ 


CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 94@10c. 
EGGS.—Market firm at 10c for storage, and 
10@12c for candled. Strictly fresh selling at 15@16c. 
ONIONS.— Michigan, 60@75e per bu; home-grown 

Spanish, 75c per bu. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at 20@23c per bu. At 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Early Rose, 20@22c; Hebrons; 18@22c; Burbank, 

rbu. Mixed Michigan, — pee bu. 
BEANS—Quoted at 70c per bu for hand picked in 
4o@5so per bu. At New York 


A 05@1 07%; pea, 95@974c; 
white kidney, $1 35@1 40; red kidney,choice, $1 35; 
do yellow eye, $110@1 15. Market dull and declin- 


vy Sen to poor q 


APPLES.—Sun-dried, 1 ; evapor- 
ated, 34@4%c per Ib. . 
HONEY.—Quoted at 11@12c in sections,for white, 
and 9@lic for dark comb; extracted, 5@6 per lb. 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 
1-lb sections fancy, 12c, broken combs, 7% : 
amber to dark comb, 7c; extracted, 5@7c per 1 
BEESWAX.—Prime, 23@24c per Ib. 
HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 54%c; No. 2, 4%c; cured, 
ag 1, 6%c; No. 2, 5%c; calf No. 1, green, 8c; cured, 


turkeys, 11@12c; dressed ducks, 10@I11; geese, 8c. 

Live quoted 1@2c below the above figuree. 
Quotations at Chicago are: ee 

11@12c; old toms, 8@9c; chickens, old and young 


GAME.—Wild ducks—Redheads, * 70@75c; blue 
8, ; mallards, 65@70c; canvasbacks, 

$1 50; butter-balls, 20@25¢ per pair. 
DRESSED VEAL.—Quot ed at S@r0 for ordi- 
DRESSED HOGS. noted A685 BOD 7 pe cwt 

with $4@84 25 paid seanotea ah : 
ne are as aeys’ @ 







00 
950 
850 

44 
5% 

8, F 934@1014 
Shoulders, # Db 5% 
Choice bacon, beer chee 7% 
Extra mess beef, new @ bbl....... - «6650 
pA DS rr eerie ne rer 344 


OILS.—Raw linseed, 31c; boiled linseed, 38c per 


r ; turpen 
lots, less fete cash, in10days. Less quantities, 38c 


per gal. 

HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, 85 50; 
double bit, bronze, $10; single bit, solid steel, 86 50; 
double bit, solid steel, $10 50 per doz; bar iron, 
$1 50 rates; carriage bolts, per cent off list: 
tire bolts, 70 per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1 60; galvanized barbed wire, 8 00 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
5 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $250 rates 
co cwt; galvanized, 75 and 5 I md cent off list: No. 
annealed wire, $1 45 rates. ire nails, $1 65; steel 
cut nails. $1 60 per cwt. new card. 

COFFEE.—City prices are: Ruo, roasti 15¢; 
fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; choice, ; 
toy ae Maracaibo, roasted, 25c; Santos, roasted, 
24c; Mocha, roasted, 29c; Java 32c. 





BALLD HAY MARKET. 


DETROIT. Per ton. 


Timothy, No. ..scccceseeeeesseees+eeee8 9 5O@10-00 
GW. BOK Bencnssciccivgabeacernesve Ra wee 





Rye StPAW. ..cccccence cvccaccccccccccece 50 

HOE StPAW..e cece cccecscocssees eccees 00 

Oat straw....... sets nespovadesves abi cece Oe 
LOOSE HAY. 


moe at these yards were very Sy this past 
week, the cold weather interfering, but even the 
few loads received sold slowly and prices showed 
no improvement. . 
The following is a report of the sales of loose hay 
at the Western Hay Scales for the week endi 
soon. January 28, with the price per ton on eac! 


Friday—3 loads: Two at $10; one at $6.50. 
be soon loads: Two at $6; one each at $10, 


, and $7. 

Monday—9 loads: Three at $9; two at $8; one 
each at $11.50, $7.50, $7, and $6. 

Tuesday—i3 loads: Three at $9; three at $8.50; 
two at $8; two at $6; one each at $10, $8.25, and 


50. 

Wednesday—4 loads: Two at $8; one each at 89 
and $7.50. 

Thursday—No sales. 

CHICAGO. 

The market is quiet sand comparatively steady, 
with values on mixed and prairie lower than a week 
ago. Quotations on Thursday were as follows: 


Timothy, a ea yes 


O. Liscegpoccccccccccccccreee 800 8 80 

rif NO. Z.ccccccccscvesveccssccce 700 7H 

Mtsea  %....5.55 to ccccccccccncccocsccses BOO 6 OD 

Prairie hay...... cccsccccccveccsosccseee OOD 8 OD 
NEW YORK. 


market. 
were as follows: 

Prime timothy, large bales.............815 00@16 00 
No. {lo peat tanhatsdepets 1400 15 00 
io. 8 dvep 000560 bavbsncensnvaces ae Oe 
ao3"* eepsecccececcnesosessocces ba OO 


CROVOR oc ccdeccecb0es, pees cteccedevscese Ah Ge: 2D 
Clover, Mixed....ccsssecssccccseccecsees 1800 13 00 
Straw—Long rye, best....seessceceeseee 1700 18 00 
Tangled rye...... cocccccecsesss 1000 13 00 
Short rye... cccsccccsessecsee 1000 1200 
Ciba sco ees cavacaonne’ Sesances 5 Oe. wae 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 28, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 564 head, 
of which 83 were from the west, consigned through 
and direct to butchers. There was no change to 
note in quality. Trade was active and strong for 
good handy butchers, others steady. $435 was the 
highest price paid for 6 good butchers steers av 1,125 
lbs and $3 8 for 10 g steers and heifers av 1,038, 
but the bulk changed hands at prices ranging from 
$2 50 to $3 60: buiis, $250@3 25; feeders and stock- 
ers, $2 . Veal calves, receipts were 128, 
active at $4 75@6 per hundred ibs. Ich cows and 
springers in good demand at 830@45each. (Not 
mony good here.) : : 

Hallen & Co sold Caplis & Cross 4 fair butchers 
steers and heifers av 865 at $3 30. 

Coates sold Schleicher 20 good handy butchers ay 

734 at 83 20. and 4 bulis to Caplis & Cross av 827 at 





$2 70. 
Sharp sold McIntyre 3 steers av 866 at $3 25, anda 
heifer bates pees 650 at $3 25. 
Lovewell sold Mich Beef Co 6 good butchers steers 
av 1,121 at $4 35. 
Ackley sold Sullivan 4 fat cows av 1,082 at $2 75, 
and one do to Loosemore bay pre 1,310 at $3 25 
GD Spencer sold Sullivan 2 fair butchers cows 
av 1.240 at $2 50. 
Burden sold McIntyre 3 light heifers av at 


25. 
Roe & Holmes sold Caplis & Cross 4 fair butchers 
cows av 1,022 at $2 7%. 

Mayers sold Mich Beef Co 7 fair butchers steers 
av 964 at 83 60, and 3 do cows av 1,150 at 82 75. 
Judson sold Mich Beef Co 20 steers and heifers av 


971 at 

Clark & Belhimer sold Sullivan 8 fat cows av 1,- 
145 at $2 80, and 6 mixed butchers av 733 at $2 80. 
Stephens sold Sullivan a fat bull weighing 1,430 
at $8; 4 cows av 1,067 at $2 50, and 9 steers and heif- 
ers av 724 at $3 35, and 9do to Loosemore av 852 at 


35. 
Reason sold Mich Beef-Co 10 fair butchers steers 
av 812 at $3 40, and a fat cow to Marx weighing 880 


at 
i, sold Caplis & Cross 8 mixed butchers av 856 
at $325, and 5 cows av 990 at $2 75. 
York sold M Caplis 10 fair butchers cows av 1,029 
at $255; 2 bulls av 1,025 at $2 75, and 12 steers and 
heifers av 887 at $3 50. . 
Harwood sold Sullivan 2 fat oxen av 1,785 at $3 15; 
3 stockers av 626 at 83; to k & Fry 9steers and 
heifers av 906 at $3 50, and 6 cows av 983 at $2 50. 
Reason sold Loosemore 2 cows av 936 at $2 60,and 
a stocker to Sullivan weighing 600 at $2 60. 
Spicer & Merritt sold Robinson 2 steers av 940 at 


Purdy sold Barker 6 stockers av 356 at 8325. 








hens, 64%@7c; sp chickens 7@7%c; roosters, 
old, 4@4%c; ducks, O%e; geese, 6@8c per Ib. 


Emery sold Caplis & Cross 8 cows ay 899 9¢ $2 66 
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Thorburn sold Sullivan 2 steers av 845 at $3 75. 
os Wilson sold Marx 3 cows av 1,090 at $2 65. 
h sold Loosemore a cow weighing 970 at 
$2 50; 30; 20 _— $250, and a fat heifer weigh- 
1 
ing joke sold Fitzpatrick a bull weighing 990 at 
$2 75, and 5 heifers a av 792 at $3 40. 
Adams sold Mich ae Soot De) 19 steers av 883 at $3 65, 
and 4fatcows av 1,230 at 
Spicer & Merritt sold Slane 2common butchers 
cows av 1,006 at $2 40; 2 bulls to Reagan av 550 at 
$250; 5 natin, av 660 at $8 10, and a common cow 
weighing 830 at $2 25. 
hite sold Mich Beef Co 6 mixed butchers av 718 
at ss, and 10 good steers and heifers av 1,088 a 


gt sold Fitzpatrick 8 cows av 1,061 at $2 
<_ steers and heifers to Mich Beef Co av 775 a 
$3 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Thursday’s receipts of sheep and lambs number- 

ed 2,504 head of fair average yn oe rather 

slow for lambs and 10 to lower. Good 
handy butchers active and aa steady iat of prices: 

Good to choice lambs t to pond, 
$3 50@4 35; good tohoige mixed lots 88 $3 05@4 40; f ‘air 
to goo¢ butchers, $2 50@3 50. 

Ackley sold Harger 35 mixed av 87 at $3 20. 

Stephens sold Hammond S. & Co 66 mixed av 84 


at $8 
“lat & Belhimer sold Fitzpatrick 59 mixed av 88 


Sharp sold Monahan mixed av 72 at $3 25. 
Mayers sold Fitzpatrick 31 mixed av 101 at 83 30. 
Proper sold Monahan 14 mixed av91 at $2 50. 
— sold Mich Beef Co 47 lambs av 77 at $4 75. 
Holmes sold Ward 77 berg av Sat $4 80; 
65 av 82 at $4 80, and 35 av 76 at $4 70 
Simmons sold Mich Beef Co 114 mixed av 82 at 


$3 40. 
Nixon sold Loosemore 35 av 96 at $3 35. 
Judson sold Mich Beef Co 125 ‘ambs av 78 at 84 75. 
Robb sold Ward 54 lambs av 65 at $4 60, and 40 
wethers ay 100 at $3 50. 
Pline sold Sutton 33 lambs av 69 at 84 60. 
Lomason sold Young 33 lambs av 85 at $4 80. 
Glenn sold Ward 160 lambs av 78 at $4 75. 
“ue & Belhimer sold Harger 16 fat butchers av 
05 at $3 40, and 21 lambs to Ward av 84 at $4 75. 
henson sold Monahan 94 mixed “butchers av 81 at 


lewis sold Ward 86 lambs av &6 at $4 70. 

McHugh sold Sutton 44 lambs av 79 at $4 65. 

a en sold Hammond §, & Co 223 mixed av 71 
a 


wn. sold Mich Beef Co 80 lambs av: 81 at 


Thompson sold Ward 23 lambs av 85 at 8470, and 
29.mixed butchers to Mich Beef Co av 96 at $3. 

Lovewell sold Sutton 20 fat wethers av 91 at $3 50, 
and 29 lambs av 85 ut $4 75. 

ene soid Fitzpatrick 86 most lambs av 80 


at ¥ 
_ & Merritt sold Ward 19 lambs ay 69 at 


Bunnell sold Loosemore 24 mixed av 90 at $3 25, 

Glenn sold same 61 mixed av 66 at $2 80, and 49 
part lambs av 97 at $3 60. 

HOGS. 

There was 3,311 hogs on sale Thursday of good 
average mixed quality. Market strong and active 
to shade higher than closing prices last Friday. 
Range of prices, $3 30@3 35. mostly $3 45@350 
: tags, 73 off; rough heavy, 82 75@3; all sold culke 

rm. 

Sprague sold Hammond S & Co 148 av 178 at $3 50. 

Clark & B sold same 51 av 256 at $3 40. 

Harwood sold same 111 av 206 at €3 50. 

* Glenna sold same 23 av 189 at $3 45. 

Judson sold same 12 av 295 at $3 35. 

Adams sold same 78 av —s at yy 


Taggart sold same 122 av 270 at 83 40 
Spicer & M sold $aine 86-av 225 at $3 50. 
Gleason sold same 88 av 218 at he 45. 
McLaren sold same 32 av 233 at $3 45. 


Roe & Holmes sold same 28 av 213 at $350 and 75 
av 213 at $3 50. 

Lucke sold same 40 av 200 at $3 50. 

Sharp sold Parker W & Co 13 av 242 at $3 42%. 

McHugh sold same 33 av 260 at 83 42% and 47 av 
241 at $3 42%. 

G D Spencer sold R S Webb 82 av 203 lbs at $3 50. 

Kelsey sold same 63 av 220 at $3 50. 

Clark sold same 94 av 178 at $3 45. 

Reuson sold same 35 av 197 at $3 40. 

Burden sold same 71 av 170 at $3 40. 

Underwood sold Hammond §&. & Co 83 av 243 at. 


Mayers sold same 33 av 235 at $3 45. 

Lomason sold same 48 av 218 at = 40. 

Lewis sold same 14 av 212 at $3 40 

Roe & Holmes sold Farnum 44 av 217 at $350. 


Hacket sold Parker, Webb & Co oy av 252 at $3 40. 

Stephens sold same 29 av 233 at $3 45. 

Haller sold same 30 av 330 at $3 25; 3 av 515 at 
$2 75 and 86 av 178 at $3 45. 

Ira Weeks sold same 83 av 236 at g 

McHugh sold same 17 av 179 at 

White sold same 36 av 170 at $3 45. 

Warner sold same 78 av 215 at $3 52%. 


at 
MeMillan sold same 106 av 191 at $3 55. 
Ackley sold same 32 av 262 at $3 35. 
Spicer & M sold Hammond S. & Co 68 ay 210 at 
Nixon sold same 71 av 220 at 83 45 
Lucke sold same 130 av 229 at $3 50. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 16 av 236 at 83 35. 
178 at $3 50. 


Spicer & M sold same 39 av 





Fripay Jan, 29, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Cattle receipts on Friday were 197,head, - market 
active and unchanged from above quotations. $4 50 
was the highest price to-day for a good steer weigh- 
ing 1,300 lbs, Veal calves Ae milch cows unchang- 


Corrigan sold Sullivan 2 bulls av 1,085 at $2 75, 
and 3fair butchers cows to Loosemore av 950 at 


$2 40. 

Rehfus sold Caplis & Cross 2 common cows av 1,- 
175 at $2, and 7 fat do av 1,063 at $2 75. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co a good steer 
ve eighing | at $450; 4 steers and heifers av 955 
40, and 9 fair mixed butchers av 4 = $2 60. 

at a4, & R sold Mason 7 do av 990 at $2 

Arnold sold Sullivan a feeder weighin; oat $3 50, 
4 fat cows to semore av 1,030 at 8 and 2 fair 
butchers av 1,165 at 82 50. 


Roe & Holmes sold Mich or Co 2 do av 950 at 
$2 50: 3 fat do av 1,116 at $3; 9 butchers steers 
— 866 at $3 75, and 8 bulls av 7. 


at 8 
see & Merritt sold Sullivan % mixed av 745 at 


Pox & Bishop sold‘same 2 steers av 925 at $3 75; 8 
mixed butchers to Fitzpatrick ~ 920 at $3, and 6 
_common butchers cows av 1.103 at 82 35, 

Buck sold Reagan 4 light butchers av 652 at $3 15; 
a good sausage bull to Mich Beef Co aelging +350 
at $2.75, and 2 steers to Sullivan av 1,100 at $3 

Ramsey sold Caplis & Cross 2 fat cows av 1,245 
at $3 25, and 8 mixed butchers av 963 at $2 85. 

Armspoker sold Palligen. ” steers av 976 at $4: 8 
fair eee cows to Caplis & Cross av 1,122 at 
heifers av 837 at $3 35. 

trick 8 cows oun at 
$2 75, and 9 steers and ey 3A oe 886 at $3 50, also 2 
canners to Loosemore av 935 1 75. 

Bandfield sold Sullivan 11 srok whe av 722 at 83 25. 

a — 2 Caplis & Cross 8 good butchers steers 
av, 
Spicer & M sold Sullivan 6 mixed av 748 at $3 15. 

mpson sold Sullivan 14 feeders av 740 at 

$3 3244, and 11 heifers to Kamman av 658 at 83 32%. 


lambs o 


Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan a bul! weighing 1,830 
at $3 40; 2 common butchers cows to more av 
plang at 82; 8fair doav 1,208 at $250: to Robin- 


son 3 good mixed butchers av 892 at $3 ms 8 = av 
Sear 6o tana? Tale doe Ta at $250; Mich 
Beef Co fone Pog butchers av 860 at 83 25 2 Ame 
866 at $3 50and8 fair mixed butchers 
ay ag at 2 30; also 10 do to Caplis & Cross av 912 at 


Waukenhaut sold Loosemore a cow weighin ng 
1,190 at $2 50.and 21 good steers and heifers to Sull 
van av 1.087 at $3 80. 

Corrigan sold Marx 7 mixed butchers av 695 at 


15. 
Leach d Loosemore 2 fat cows av 1,140 at 83 
and 3 fair d 79 av 1,210 at $2 50. 
ORoe & Holmes sold same 3 coarse butchers av 
Hy ang $2 40 and a bull to Sullivan weighing 1,860 at 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

There were 1,400 sheep and lambs on sale Friday. 
Trade was rather, slow for lambs at about yester- 
day’s closing. Mixed lots steady at about quota- 

ons. 

Ramsey sold Ward 45 most lambs av 78 at $4 50. 

Hertler sold Moore 15 mixed av 83 at $2 50. 

Sieeper sold Mason 27 fat butchers av 100 at $8 15, 
and 42 most lambs av 84 at $4 50. 

Guthard sold Monahan 96 mixed butchers av 67 
at $3 25, and 10 culls av 93 at $2; to Mich Beef Co 
114 lambs av 75 at $4 65. 

Lucke sold Ward 18 mixed av 121 at $3 75. 

Sutton sold same 67 lambs av 73 at $4 75, and 138 
av 79 at $4 65, 

Leach sold Sutton 74 mixed av 81 at $3 65, and 99 
mixed av 81 at $3 55. 

Richmond sold O’Hara 59 most lambs av 80 at 


Reason sold Ward 209 lambs av 75 at 84 65. 
an McMullen sole Mich Beef Co 21) lambs av 80 


80. 
qo sold Hammand S. & Co71 most lambs av 
80 at $3 90. 


Guthard sold Mich Beef Co 107 most lambs av 79 
at $4 65, and 104 mixed butchers to Monahan av 60 


at $3 25. 
Smith sold Ward 251 lambs av 84 at $475, and 92 
mixed av 102 at $3 50. 

HOGS. 

Friday’s receipts of hogs numbered 1,739 head 
with no change to note in quality. Trade opened 
active sand ;prices strong, but at the close was 
rather weak, closing quiet. 


oo r sold Parker, Webb & Co 65 av 252 at $3 50. 
ullen sold same 52 av 239 at #350 and 99 av 
198 at $3 50 


Roberts & S sold same 96 av 222 at $3 50. 

Brown & H sold same 49 av 230 at $3 45. 

Spicer & M sold same 30 av 224 at 83 40. 

Pline sold Hammond 8. & Co 118 av 207 at $3 50. 

Clark & B sold same 65 avy 220 at $3 50. 

ee & Merritt sold same 83 av 233 at $3 50. 

Sheiton sold same 56 av 218 at $3 50. 

Proper sold same 48 av 244 at $3 40. 

Brophy sold same 43 av 256 at $3 35. 

Roe & Holmes sold sume 38 av 160 at $3 50; 57 a 
220 at $3 50; 49 av 169 at $3 50; 57 av 197 at $3 50; 1 
av 145 at $3 50 and 84 av 204 at =o 

Purdy sold same 66 av 175 at $3 50. 

Bandfield sold same 120 av 242 at $3 40. 

Thompson sold same 37 av 191 at $3 45. 
wae sold Parker, Webb & Co 32 av 240 at 


white sold same 24 av 185 at $3 50, and 86 av 229 


Ramsey sold same 73 av 215 at $3 55. 

O’Hara sold same 31 av 240 at 83 40. 

~ Parson & H sold Hammond S. & Co 135 av 218 at 
$3 52%, and 13 av 290 at $3 40. 

Hauser sold same 144 av 198 at $3 55. 

Rehfus sold same 39 av 245 at $3 40. 

Sutton sold same 52 av 224 at $3 50. 

Hertler sold same 62 av 216 at $3 45. 

Leach sold same 35 av 221 at $3°40. 

Waltz & R sold same 48 av 215 at $3 50. 

Buck sold same 34 av 191 at $3 50. 

Discher sold same 62 av 266 at $3 35. 

Allen sold Parker, Webb & Co 81 av 204 at $3 40. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BuFrrato, Jan, 28, 1897. 

CatTLe.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
5,214, as compared with 4,686 for the same day the 
previous week: and shipments were 3,545, as com- 
pared with 3,916 for the same day the previous week. 
The week opened with a dull and slow market and 
values 10@15c lower than at the close of last week. 
Since Monday a part of this loss has been regained, 
and on Wednesday sales were at a range of 5@10c¢ 
lower than on Friday of last we2k on most grades 
of cattle, from the export grades down to common 
butchers’ cattle. Heifers, cows, bulls and oxen, 
however, have held steady. Veal calves were high- 
er, and milch cows $2 to $4 per head lower. The 
market closed dull, with quite a number unsold. 
Quotations at the close on pbs smi were 
as foliows: Export and shipping _ steers. 
—Prime to —— =: steers, 1, to 1, 
lbs., 8 00@5 10; do., 1,300 to 1,400 lbs.. $4 8 
bale good to Be steers, 1, 430 to 1,600 lbs., 

75@4 i good choice fat steers, ‘1,300 tol eK lbs., 








to od ,000 1 edie. 4 choloe — fat bo eke’ 
r abe} at heifers. 65@4 00 
thin ar) iat heifers, $3 00@3 40; fair to 


butchers stock, fat and smooth, 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, $2 65@ 
60: good smooth well fattened butchers cows, 
$3 25@3 40; fair to good paves cows, $2 65@3 00; 
common old cows $2 10@2 50. Stockers, feeders, 
bulls and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style an 
ped dog 00; fair to weight stockers. 
50 to 750 oe 70; light, thin cm only fair 
stock pete 40; light stock heifers and 
yearlings, $3 80033 ; export weight bulls, fat and 
ey oe o pone fat one betohers ball bulls, 
$3 25@8 50; fair to good sausage bulls, $2 75@3 00 
thin.old, common bulls, 60; stock bulls, $2 % 
00; fat smooth Be to fit for exports. 

75@A 00: ees Ent aot good partly fattened 
oung oxen, $3 common and poor oxen. 
Veal calves —Gomimon to fair, - 

‘ood to choice prime to extra,86 
ilch Contestants toes ancy $35@45; good <d chien: 
$28@32; poor to fotr, $1 ; fancy dochanets, $30 
40; fair to good, $16@28: common milkers and 
springers, eae. Thursday the market was re- 

ported slow, heavy, but unchanged. 


SHEEP AND LAmBs.--Keceipts Monday were 17,000 
as compared with 25,000 the previous Monday: 
shipments were 11,800 as compared with 16,000 same 
day the previous week. The market for sheep and 
ned active on Monday with values on 
and lambs 15c higher than at the close of 
last week, and close quiet at the advance. Since 
Monday a part of the advance on lambs has been 
es but sheep have held up, and are higher than a 

eek ago, Some classes of lambs are also higher, 
but extra choice are not. The market on Wednesday 
closed rather dull, with a good many unsold. Quo- 


oxen, to 


sheep 1 


baer at the close. on Wedn ay were 
follows: Net woos ee handy 
freight ‘ixed sheep, choice 





to prime, $8 4004 0;d07c se choice to prime, 88 60g TS: 





do., common to fair, $2 90@3 40; cull sheep, com- 
mon to good, 60; clipped hea $n rt 
sheep, mixed ewes and wethers, $3 65@3 iect- 
ed prime export wethers, 84 00@4 15; bucks ‘fair to 

Native lambs.—Extra to prime 


selecied, 10@5 15; good to choice, % 05; 
common to fair, 65; culls, common to good, 
83 35. The market was easier on Thursday; 


7@4 
best lambs sold at $8@5 10; good, $490@500; com- 
mon to fair, 50; sheep weak, with best weth- 
= selling’ at $4@4 15; good, heavy western fed, 


* tie ts of h Feet on Monday last were 20,- 
960, as compared with for the same day the 
previous weak; and shi eats were 15,520 as com- 
pared with 21, 800 for the same day the previous 
week. On Monday the market was slow, but prices 
were higher than at the close of the week, closing 
tather easy. Since Monday the tendency has been 
rather downward,light yorkers and mixed pecking 
as well as pigs. selling lower than on Frid 4 Be 

last week, while gg ten and ent packing hog 

wers 5@10c higher. tations at close on Wednes- 
day were as follows: to choice 185 down to 160 
Ibs. $3 65@3 70; good to choice pigs and light yorkers, 
125 to 150 Ibs., 8370; mixed packing grades, 


17% to 200 lbs, $365; fair to best medium 
weights, 210 to 260 lbs, $360; good to rime 
heavy hogs of 270 to tony Ibs. udtable, $3 60; 


Rough Oe Tere 20; stags, rough 
tog ties light, 100 to 120 Ibs. good 
to sett corn ata ots, 83 70@3 75; gigs, common, 
thin skippy to fair quality, $3 40 40@3 50. Thursday 
the market ruled slow but steady, with values at 
the same range as on Wednesday. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarps, Jan. 28, 1897. 
CaTTLE.—The receipts for last week were 43,536 
against 48,341 for the previous week, and 50,036 for 
the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday of this week the receipts have been 


29,639, as compared with 32,616 for the same days last 
week, The failing off has ‘stimulated the market to 
some extent, and caused an advance on Wednesday. 
Good cattle are relatively the strongest, but the 
general quality of the receipts have been so poor 
that buyers couldynot get all the good cattle they 
wanted. Butchers’ stock was steady to strong, as 
were also stockers and feeders. eal calves are 
scarce and higher than last week. Sales were on a 
basis of $350@375 for the poorest dressed beef 
steers up to $4 50@5 for good to choice shipping ex- 
pert cattle, with saleslargely at $4 10@4 85, and 
mited numbers of prime beeves sold around $5 10 
@5 35, fancy stock being pate $5 40@5 50. Stock- 
ers and feeders sold at 8325@415. There was a 
good demand for butchers’ stuff, cows selling*taage- 
ly at $2 25 and heifers at $3 25@385. Texas 
fed cattle were in good demand, cows, heifers and 
bulls selling at $2 60@3 60 and steers at $3 50@4 30. 
Receipts of cattle on, Thursday were estimated at 
10,000. Market was irregular, ranging from steady 
to 10c lower; fair to best beeves sold at $3 
stockers and feeders bo . mixed cows con 
bulls, $1 65@4; Texas, $3 25@: 
SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Recei Ae, for the past week 
were 61,649 as compared with 71,778 the — 
week,and 52,452 for the corresponding week in 1 
toand including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 44,197, as compared with 45,662 for 
the same days last week. Sheep are firm and high- 
= en a -week ago. Lambs, however, are in large 
supply. of only fair quality, and on Wednesday de- 
clined from the prices rul ng at the opening of the 
week. Prime yearlings sold at $4 056@4 15; afew 
fancy lambs sold at $5,but a sort equally as good and 
useful sold down to $475, and there were some 
Colorado lambs that were not sold ata late hour; 
medium to fair lambs. $3 75@4 50; culls, $3 50@3 90 
A lot of St. Paul lambs, averaging 76, sold at ce 5. 
Prime western sheep sold at 75; ewes and 
mixed, $3 50@3 60. A few lots of native sheep sold 
at $3 60@3 85. Receipts Thursday were estimated at 
12,000; market steady, with values ruling about the 
same as on Wednes: ay. 


Hoas.—The receipts for last week were 209,239 
against 221,024 for the previous week, and 129,435 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and in- 
cluding ew eee of this week, so far receipts 
have been 967,§as compared with 125,409 for the 
same a slast week, showing a decrease of 41 ,000. 
The market on Wednesday showed a decline in 
values from Tuesday, with a fairly active demand. 
Sales egy at the following range: Rough and 
common, $3 20@3 25; prime heavy packers and good 
mixed, $3 35@340: prime mediums and butcher 
weights, $3 45@3 50; prime light, $3 50. Re- 
ceiptson Thursday were 25,000; market steady; 
light sold at $3 3@3 55; rough packing, $3 20@3 25; 
mixed packing and butchers’, $3 30@3 50; heavy 
ere and shipping, $8 30@3 4744; pigs, 33 20@ 





A Long Felt Want Supplied, 


One of the best and most useful articles to farm- 
ers and teamsters is the Combination: Lock Pin 
Clevis, manufactured by the Cormany Mfg. Co., 
No. 225 Dearborn St., Chicagg, Ill. The pin cannot 
work loose from the “clevis, or in any manner be- 
come lost, and it never rusts tight so that its re- 
moval is nearly impossible. We have seldom seen 
such a simple yet perfectly practical device. The 
manufacturers want agents to introduce them. See 
advertisement in another column. 


{WOVEN | WIRE FENCE: 


oO WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MicwieaNn 
'ARMER. 


OUR FENCE 


MACHINE 188 A 


MONEY MAKER iiss MONEY SAVER 


oWhby cents a rod when you can build a bet- 
ter at hi Mise cost. Free formation. Free 
samples. Address 


EUREKA FENCE Co., 


Box Q. Richmond, Ind. 
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NO TRESPASS 


While duly grateful to other fence manufacturers 
for their strong endorsement of the ring, 
we must decline with thanks all offers of assistance 
in supplying the demand. We created it and can 
take care of it. ; 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 











to weave 


for machines 


$5 to $8.5 


= ice Send ~¥~4 MeeBesed pamphle: 
men mn or wu 

able information on fence talaing- Unparalleled 
chance for sy to sell fence and machines. 
Standard Fence Co., Canandaigua, N. Y. 











Best on Earth. Horse-high, Bull- 
strong, Pig ru cnleken-tight With 
our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 


oucan make 60 Tods & day tor| 
iz. 2 to 20 cts. a Rod. 


iTSELMAN. BROS. 
| pax 72 Ridgeville, Ind? 
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The Peerless makesits own 
tension on both horizental 
and cross wires and is the 
only absolute dead lock 
wire stay weaving device 
on the market. 










= 






HOLLY, MICH. 








Wanted 
i ments, 10 per 
lowa Farms for Sale cont cash’ balance 4g crop 


yearly, until paid for. J. MULHALL, Waukegan, TH 


Improved Farms 


in the Sunny South, from five dollars per acre up. 
Go.d soil, heaithy, mild climate, and Northern 
neighbors. Write for free Catalog 

R. B. CHAFFIN & CO. Incorporated, Richmond, Va, 








D. R. HARDY, Abingdon, Ills., Tanner, all 
kinds of Hicees and Furs with hair on. Black Cat 
tle Coats, Robes, Rugs, Mittens, etc. Cash for furs. 


FARMS $15 to $35 PER ACRE. Good 


soil and water. Bought in hard 
times for cash. For sale on easy terms. No 
agents. THE RECORD Company, Sioux City, lowa. 


Aaabash 


— TE — 
SHORT ROUTE 


—= TO —— 


Chicaro, St. Louis & all points West. 
Home-seekers and | Californie tourists. 3 wee 


G. BUTLER, D. 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Bailaing i) 




















VEGETABLES 


== FRUIT PRODUCE 


We receive and in car loads or smaller lots, 
all Products of the GARDEN, ORCHARD, DAI- 
RY, HENNERY and FARM. Market Reports, 
References, etc., free upon application. Address 
No. 611 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, Penn’a. 


SOMERS, BROTHER & Co. 
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7 sh gente Alfalfa, Red Top, 
a} pe 


ae ie sais ee 


Wanted—An idea Eee 


Shienso ere 


—_~wwwuvwvwewe 
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Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 


Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., en. as follows: 


a.M. P. . * 4 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 7:35 = 1:1 : 
Ionia ond Greenvil 111... cocccccccccccece 7:35 1:10 6:00 
Muskegon and Traverse City......... 7:35 ne wese 
Bie Ean Seddaeh’ebadvcecsee ot wancess 7:35 
Big Rapius.......ccecssesccecccseccecs 7:35 


City 
pants. *Phone 368. 
BLAINE GavetTt, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 


JamMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
Gro. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 


(ase TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 















































Depot footof Brush St. City office, 84 Woodward 
Ave. Telephone 39. 
Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Afr 
+ 7:55 am | Mt. Clemens, Pt Huron & North, t 9:40 am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | ¢ 8:25 pm 
+ 1:05 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 1:30 pm 
* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huroa | t 6:00 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New Yor | * 6:45 am 

EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Bosion , * 9:30 pm 
*12:00 m | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
+ 6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations.. t+ 5:40 pm 
*11:25 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. +10:00 am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 

¢ 6:65 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon | ¢ 9:25 pm 
11:30 am | Gd i Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago | ¢ 3:55 pm 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw, Gd Rapids-and B Creek | +11:50 am 
t 5:45 pm tiac & Intermediate Stations | t 8:10 am 
* 8:00 pm ansing Battle Creek & Chicago | * 7:35 am 
*10:45 pm | Gd Rapids,Gd Haven &Muskegon | * 8:05 am 











“}Daily except Sunday. *Daily. 
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Horticultural. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
FRUIT NOTES. 








Peaches, say eastern horticulturists, 
should be thinned to six inches apart at 
least, or better still, a foot. This will 
sound strange to many Michigan growers. 

~ * 


* 

For black raspberries the Eureka, the 
Conrath or the Palmer, the Columbian or 
the Kansas,and the Gregg make a good suc- 
cession. The Shaffer is ranked among the 
best by some, but by others it is not toler- 
ated. 


* * 


Red raspberries may be set early in the 
fall, and this is perhaps the best time. An- 
other good method is to take up the plants 
before winter sets in and trench for pe 
the next spring. Black raspberries shoul 
not bedisturbed till spring. ° 

* 7 


* 

The Gandy strawberry is not popular 
among fruit-growers because it isa spare 
bearer, yet in some localities the reports 
show that it is worth considering by those 
setting plants. The fruit comes late in the 
season when it sells rapidly, and its large 
size makes it attractive. 


* * 
* 


Our attention has been lately called to a 
black rot on apple trees. Its first appear- 
ance is as a small black spot on a limb, 
which soon extends around the branch and 
kills it. Several trees in the orchard had 
been affected. This orchard is the only one 
we can find that is affected. 


* * 
* 


One question often asked and seldom 
answered satisfactorily is in regard to the 
kind of berry for the family garden. A 
kind that will succeed in one place will do 
nothing in another, and the reason is not 
always apparent. The Warfield, Haver- 
land, Greenville, Brandywine and Cyclone 
are recommended by a leading grower as 
the least particular in regard to soil and 
other conditions. 

e e a 

The Crimson Beauty is a desirable berry 
when properly grown, but as its blossoms 
are poor pollenizers it should be set near 
some strong variety. To neglect this is to 
invite failure, and then, of course, the 
nursery which supplied the plants must 
bear the blame, very fourth row is per- 
haps sufficient. The Miller or Marlboro 
are good for this purpose, but with many 
the latter is in disrepute. 

- 


* 
* 


The San Jose scale is creating consider- 
able of a scare in the fruit districts of 
Michigan. Undoubtedly many other in- 
sects are being mistaken for it, but the 
matter should be attended to promptly. If 
itis here, every fruit-grower should bé in- 
terested in stamping itout at once. The 
havoc created in the peach orchards by the 
yellows not many years ago should be an 
object lesson as to the results of negligence. 


* * 
* 


The North American Horticulturist gives 
the following remedy for all kinds of grubs, 
worms, and other insects living in the 
ground: Mix 500 pounds of slaked quick- 
lime with 300 pounds of common salt, al- 
lowing it to stand for about three weeks 
for a combination to take place, mixing 
frequently during that time. ‘Then add to 
this, 300 pounds of phosphate of lime and 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda. Use half a 
ton of the mixture to the acre. The cost is 
estimated at about eight dollars for the 
quantity given, or about thirteen and one- 
half dollars per ton. If it will kill the cop- 

er-headed white grubs in the strawberry 
ield it will be worth many times the cost, 
to say nothing of its value asa fertilizer. 


* * 
* 


We find the cow pea recommended for 
sowing in orchards. Itis a valuable fer- 
tilizer both for supplying a large quantity 
of humus and for furnishing nitrogen. It 
should be sown the first of Julyin order to 
get a good growth. We do not doubt its 
value in a young orchard, but how about 
such a rank growth around old trees? 
How could it be disposed of without plow- 
ing it under? Anda plowin an orchard is 
a forbidden tool. Perhaps the straw would 
decay enough so that it could be worked in 
witb a harrow, but we would hardly sup- 

ose it. Have some of the FARMER readers 

ad experience with it? The plant is fre- 
quently recommended, but it is not so easy 
to find anyone who has tried it. 
 ! ~ 
* 

In setting raspberries it should be borne 
in mind that the varieties differ in the fer- 
tility of blossoms. This is a point which 
seems to have attracted little attention, 
but we believe it should not be overlooked. 
We have found the weak blossoms of the 
Progress much improved by being set be- 
side the vigorous Shaffer, and we believe 
that the same would prove true of some 
other varieties. The tendency of the vege- 
table world is to divide the sexes. This 
has already been accomplished by natural 
selection in the case of many plants, and 
undoubtedly human agency could hasten 
this work if it were desired. It is fair to 
predict that in the future we will have va- 
rieties of the raspberry with male and fe- 
male flowers as distinct as in the straw- 
berry. Possibly this will account for the 

r fruitage of some choice varieties. It 

s well to'be on the safe side, and when 
racticable, mix the rows of berries, though 
Ceoping the varieties distinct in the rows. 


Red varieties will not mix with black. The 
Shaffer, already mentioned, has the habits 
of the black, although the fruit is more like 
the red. 
* mf * 
The winter is not always the best time 
for pruning, but some of the work can be 
done now so as to relieve the hurry of 
spring. The new Stig on peach trees 
may be cut back and the. thinning out done. 
For cutting back raspberries we prefer to 
wait another month, or until there is less 
danger of severe cold weather. As for cut- 
ting out the old canes, some advocate doing 
the work at any time after the fruiting 
season is over, while others prefer to wait 
till spring. Both methods have their ad- 
vantages. Iftheold wood is cut out at 
once the plants are saved the exhaustion of 
feeding the useless old growth, and if the 
weather is dry the grouud can be stirred 
| with a cultivator. Those who advocate 
letting the canes stand till spring claim 
that they assist in holding the snow around 
the plants through the winter, thus taking 
the place of a mulch. They also claim 
that late cultivation stimulates to more 
growth than is desirable. The difference 
of opinion is probably for the most part a 
matter of difference in soil and variety of 


lant. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
A GARDEN FOR THE FARM. 





To all farmers who haven’t a garden I 
would say that now is the time to begin to 
make preparations for one. In the first 
place, plan-for convenience as to location so 
the wife can easily get to it without going 
to the back part ofthe farm. In the next 
place I would want it about 10 rods wide 
and 20 rods long, or as near these dimen- 
sions as may be. I think that you should 
plan to have a permanent location and 
large enough that the different kinds of 
vegetables can be changed around in differ- 
ent places from year to year. At the side 
next the house I should have the first row 
set to pieplant and asparagus as these two 
kinds of plants may be considered per- 


manent, and when once well rooted will 
last a lifetime. Next plant a row of 
grapes of different kinds. Then a row of 
currants and gooseberries. All the above 
I should plant not less than 12 feet apart, 
so that a team and wagon can be driven 
between them with ease. This you will 
find convenient when you wish to draw on 
manure or go to and from a field further 
on. Between these rows it should be 
kept well cultivated and manured, for 
right here can be grown the most of the 
garden such as onions, peas, beans, cab- 
bage, lettuce, etc. Plant the rows of 
everything wide enough apart to admit of 
horse cultivation. A plow that turns a 
furrow should never be used in these rows 
for it can be cultivated up deep enough for 
any garden stuff with a double shovel plow 
e gas cultivator by bearing down 
ard. 

Grapes, currants and gooseberries should 
be kept trimmed narrow so not to fill up 
between the rows to hinder planting and 
cultivating. There should be a clear 
space kept, at least ten feet wide. From 
two to four rows of garden stuff may be 
grown on this 10-foot space. 

It is not necessary to have a whole row of 
any one thing if it would be too much. 
Lettuce, onions, beans, radishes, beets or 
anything else can be planted in the same 
row in proportion, as the family demands 
may require. In this kind of garden you 
will be surprised at the amount of good 
things that can be so easily grown. ; 
Next to this strip I should plant some 
blackberries and raspberries, in such 
proportion as I desired, wide enough apart 
to drive through with a wagon so I could 
mulch. Beyond this I would plant with 
early potatoes, strawberries and sweet 
corn, 80 there could be a new bed of straw- 
berries each year. After the strawberries 
are picked the old patch can be plowed up 
and planted to sweet corn, cabbage or tur- 
nips. I like to plant my sweet corn all at 
the same time, planting early, medium and 
late for a succession. Doing this at the 
same time makes less bother, and this is 
one of the things we all wish to avoid. 
Now remember that all the rows of 
everything should be planted the long way 
of the patch. This will make it better to 
cultivate, and an acre can be kept clean 
more easily than a quarter of an acrein a 
square form, surrounded by a picket fence. 
I have seen gardens so situated and fenced 
in that ft was nearly as much trouble to 
get into it with a horse as it would be to 
cultivate a garden in the proper form. 
Then the rows would be soshort and the 
fence bother so much that a large portion 
would be spoiled by tramping and turning 
around. 

My present garden is about 16 rods long, 
10 rods wide. Along the south side and 
right near the line I have a row of 50 
Snyder blackberries. Then 14 feet from 
that there are 20 grapes of different kinds. 
Then 12 feet from the grapes isa row of 
currants and gooseberries, about two cur- 
rants to one gooseberry bush. Then 12 feet 
further on I have a row of 150 asparagus 
plants that will be ready for use this 
coming spring. All these rows are bein 
highly manured, the manure wheel 
directly from the stable as fast as made 
and spread. Between these rows I intend 
to raise nearly all my garden. Plantinga 
garden in this place answers a double pur- 
pose. First, you can raise all the garden 
you need, and then the berries and grapes 
can be kept clean. In working.them inthis 


clean; no grass should be allowed to grow 
among them. If you keep them well 
trimmed and thinned out it is no task to 
keep grass and weeds out, besides you will 
be rewarded with more and better fruit. 
Then bret after these comes my straw- 
berry patch of 1,600 plants. Hight hundred 
are enough,:but, as 1 am close to market, I 
have more. These were planted in rows 
four feet apart and two feet apart in the 
row. I have 13 varieties of these. 

Now I don’t think this article will do the 
older class of farmers very much good, who 
have their habits formed and don’t have 
time to bother with such trifling things as 
a garden, but Ido hope that the younger 
class who are just starting out will not 
wait as I have done, until they are between 
40 and 50 years old and miss all the good 
things of such a garden for nearly a 
generation. I wish that every young mar- 
ried couple, after reading this article, would 
discuss this matter and next day start out 
and locate just such a garden as I have de- 
scribed. See that the location and every- 
thing is just right so not to interfere with 
anything in after years, so that nothing 
will have to be moved. Put all the per- 
manent plants at one side together, and, if 

ou can, have it close to the road so that 

olks will see it as me pass by. It will 
please you to hear the pleasant remarks of 
people as they pass along. ; 

Have every row straight and in order, all 
gauged to the proper width. You will fre 
quently hear farmers’ wives say to their 
husbands as they pass by, “how does that 
compare with our garden?” 

I wonder if this article will induce an 
young farmer to start right. If it does 
would be glad to know. I wonder if it will? 

I will say for the benefit of my friend 
who gave me the “tilt”? on the bushel 
boxes, that I don’t write anything that I 
can’t do. I presume he is right about the 
average farmer not making over 12 boxes 
in 10 hours. Iam only an average farmer, 
but a carpenter besides, and can very 
easily make my hundred boxes in three 
days of 10 hours each, and drive about 40 
nails in each box right here in Gratiot 
county. 

Plastering lath is all right for boxes if 
they are not knotty and cross grained. 
They won’t stand as much rough usage as 
when made as ours are. We can throw 
our boxes over the fence and tumble them 
around in every shape and not harm them. 
The timber had better be green. 

Gratiot Co. I. N. COWDREY. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
HORTICULTURAL BEGINNINGS. 





That was a very true remark dropped by 
Pres. Cushman in his annual address to the 
Ohio Horticultural Society to the effect 
that commercial horticulture will always 
take care of itself, but it was the horticul- 
ture of the home which wanted directing 
and encouraging. Horticultural organiza- 
tions often forget this and most of their 
papers and discussions turn upon commer- 
cial orcharding and berry growing with 
little to direct or encourage the amateur, 
whether he live in town or country. 

The families who might, if properly en- 
couraged, have their homes surrounded 
with beautiful flowers and shrubs and fruit- 
laden trees are often almost without these 
comforts and evidences of culture and civil- 
ization. I often hear the remark made, “‘I 
want to put out an acre or two of fruit but 
cannot raise the money to do it,’’ and I 
have no doubt the remark is made in good 
faith and based upon exact facts. This is 
especially true in newer settlements in 
these days of general depression. 

Now it is not necessary to wait until 
everything is favorable to make a beginning 
in surrounding one’s home with many 
things which the advanced horticulture of 
the present generation has made available. 
Very humble beginnings followed up for 
several years will result in accomplishing 
wonders. Here a little, and there a little, 
should be the rule of practice until the 
house is in the midst of plenty and beauty. 
EJSome things do not need high cultivation 
or costly beginnings. A cherry tree and a 
quince bush will thrive in the grass with- 
out any care at aJl after becoming well es- 
tablished. Put a cherry tree in a warm 
dry spot and cultivate a little flower bed 
around it for half a dozen years and after 
that it will go it alone, and for a quarter of 
a century or more will reward you with 
most luscious fruit nearly every year. I 
have a neighbor who has a row of a dozen 
cherry trees Te one side of the lawn and 
@ space about three feet wide upon each 
side is cultivated every spring, and his wife 
uses it for a flower garden, having a dozen 
or twenty different kinds of flowers there— 
annuals and bulbs. She tries somethin 
new every spring—one or two packets o 
seed, or a quarter’s worth of bulbs, and in 
this way is enlarging her knowledge while 
the collection grows, and at the same time 
the cherries are thriving and already at 
five years of age are bearing nicely. 

The quince is notorious for thriving under 
neglect, the fruit being as large and perfeot 
on a totally neglected bush as under ‘high 
culture. 

In fact, experiments of cultivating and 
manuring quince orchards have resulted in 


developing diseases which do not seem to 
bother the neglected bush. The most the 
quince seems to want is a quiet corner 
where the chickens run and the grass. grows 
thick and the leaves ae os and decay, and 
after a few years a single bush will furnish 
more than any family will use.- 

Next after these comes the pear. -It 
wants good care for four or five years and 
then if it can run some of its roots into the 
edge of a garden or cultivated field, it asks 
no more. I have Bartlett and other pear 
trees,both in the orchard and alongside the 
reg hears and those in the dooryard give 
the t results. It is notorious that or- 
chard culture of the pear often proves a 

artial failure in sections where nice bear- 

ng trees are standing in nearly every 
dooryard. 

I know farmers who have not got a single 
grape vine,yet a dozen may be bought for a 

ollar and trained upon the side of out- 
buildings without taking a single inch of 
room needed by anything else, either in air 
or ground. Bat I did not set out to state 
what might be bought for a dollar or less, 
for I know there are homes reached by the 
MICHIGAN FARMER where it will be impos- 
sible this coming spring to spare even so 
small an amount for anything except bare 
necessities, let alone proapeeye luxuries. 
It is to help ‘such that I am writing this 
article. 

“The gods help them who help them- 
selves,” and it is possible for a woman, if 
her husband and children will not do it, to 
start cuttings and slips, and even graft 
things which only require time to develop 
into valuable possessions. The easiest 
thing tostart is currant and grape vine cut- 
tings. They may be had of some friend, and 
a very few will suffice the first year. I have 
known: a single Fay’s currant cutting, 
planted in very gn deep soil,to so develop 
as to  furnis sixteen good, strong 
-scsiggr, the second fall after plant- 
ing. Currant cuttings should be cut in soft 
weather in winter and put on the cellar 
bottom with some damp sandy soil around 
them, and when it comes time to sow oats 
plant them butt downward,about six inches 

eep in arich part of the garden, hoeing 
them when you do the vegetables. 

They are almost sure to root,and the next 
spring they may be planted in a permanent 
place. Grape cuttings may be taken in the 
same way and given similar treatment. lf 
the ground is frozefi, take a chunk of frozen 
soil down cellar and when it thaws put it 
around the cuttings and see that it does not 
get dry, neither too wet, just moist is all 
that is wanted. If the variety is Concord 
or Clinton, and the wood is not allowed to 
dry, nearly every cutting will grow, but if 
tr orden or Delaware or many other 

inds it will be more difficult. I knew an 
old man who tried six years planting sever- 
al hundred cuttings of Deluware from a 
neighbor’s vines before he got two vines to 


;joyed overcoming difficulties. The Dela- 
ware is, with two or three exceptions, the 
most difficult of all tostart in the open air 
from cuttings. 

The gooseberry is difficult to start from 
cuttings, but around nearly every old bush 
there are numbers of rooted branches which 
may be taken with benefit to the parent 
bush. Neighbors can often exchange cut- 
tings and roots to advantage. : 

Grafting is more difficult than growing 
from cuttings, but is not so difficult but 
what bright children or women can do it. 
Seedling apple and pear trees in neglected 
fence rows may be grafted with choice sorts 
and made to produce fruit in three or four 
years, or in about half the time it takes for 
orchards to come into bearing. The scions 
should be cut before the middle of March at a 
time when the wood is not frozen,and packed 
in damp moss or sawdust inthe cellar. Cher- 
-ries and plums are difficult to graft in the 
northern States; but onein tenor fifteen will 
grow if grafted very early in March. The 
best way is to dig sprouts and plant themina 
row inthe garden and budthem the latter 
part of summer. Generally there is some one 
in every community who understands graft- 
ing and budding and who can be got to 
show how, or changed with by helping at 
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pressed on the public attention ¢ 
on account of their claimed 
large sales. But sales cannot 
determine values. Sales simply 
argue good salesmen, shrewd 
puffery, or enormous advertis- 
ing. It’s cures that count. It 
» is cures that are counted on by @ 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Its sales § 
, might be boasted. It has the 

) 
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world for its market. But 
sales prove nothing. We point 
only to the record of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, as proof of its 
merit: 
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OF CURES. 3 
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The plants should be of the same species, 


way it sO easy to keep all your bushes 


Rheumatic, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Lumbagic, 
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some other work. Many kinds of flowering 
shrubbery may be grown from cuttings or 
by layering Seneines into the ground for a 
season. I know a lady who layered more 
than thirty flowering quince shoots in a 
few years for friends. If one will keep 
their eyes open native flowering bushes 
may be located during summer and brought 
home in proper season. 

Some of our best raspberries and black- 
berries have been found growing wild in 
thickets, in fact it is difficult to name many 
varieties which have not come in this way, 
and the woods are still full of them. 

. J know a dozen groups of wild blackber- 
ries which have the size and many of the 
characteristics of the Lawton. 

If the reader knows of any such planta- 
tion, it should be visited this winter and 
the ground looked over and plans made for 
lifting some early inthe spring. In liftin 
black raspberries, it is difficult to make ol 
plants succeed without agli My quantity 
of sod along, and it is always better to take 
up the little plants which have rooted at the 
end of the long slendercanes. An interest- 
ing plantation can be made by lifting three 
or four hundred wild tips and planting out 
six feet by three and growing for two or 
three years,until their qualities are known, 
when the best may be propagated and the 
balance destroyed. 

If a man, woman or child wil] commence 
ina small way the various horticultural 
operations I have hinted at, and presevere, 
it will not be many years before a new in- 
terest will attach to life and a new educa- 
tion eommence that may be of wonderful 
value. All of us neglect the things imme- 
diately around us,in dreaming of distant 
worlds we would conquer, when if we 
would commence where we might, without 
waste of time or robbery of attention to 
necessary duties, we could gradually build 
up an education that in time might lead 
to the conquests of greater magnitude 
which without such foundation will prob- 
ably never be attained. 

It is the beauty of horticultural work 
that it constantly enlarges the understand- 
ing, at the same time that it ministers to 
the highest delights of appetite. 

L. B. PIERCE. 
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WHAT 'tHE STUDY OF THE HONEY 
BEE REVEALS. 





[Address delivered by George E. Hilton, at the State 
Farmers’ Institute held at Fremont, Mich. on 
January 15 and 16, 1897, and published by special 
request. } 

The apiarian industry in the United 
States is practically a development of the 
last forty years, although isolated individ- 
uals were engaged in the work long prior to 
that time. The importance of the industry 
at the present day is not generally realized, 
and the following figures will probably be 
surprising to many well-informed individu- 
als. There are in the United States 110 
apiarian societies; 8 journals devoted ex- 
clusively to this industry; 15 steam factories 
for the manufacture of bee-hives and 
apiarian implements. There are 300,000 
persons engaged in the culture of the bee, 
and, according to the United States census 
report, they produced in 1869, 14,702,815 

ounds of honey, and in 1889, twenty years 
ater, 63,894,168 pounds. According to the 
eleventh census the value of the honey and 
wax production of the United States at 
wholesale rates was $7,000,000, and a con- 
servative estimate of the present annual 
production is twenty million dollars, 

As supplementary to these figures it may 
be stated that, in addition to the 15 steam 
power factories, there are a very large 
number of smaller factories, using mainly 
hand and horse power, which are engaged in 
the production of supplies, such as hives, 
smokers, honey extractors, sections, comb 
foundation, and other apiarian apparatus. 

It is estimated that the present existing 
flora of the United States could, without 
doubt, support, with thesame-average prof- 
it, ten times the number of colonies of bees 
it now supports. 

This branch of agricultural industry does 
not impoverish the soil in the least, but, on 
the contrary, results in better seed and fruit 
crops. 

e total hatiged | gain to the countr 

the production of this industry would un- 

doubtedly be placed at several times the 
amount given in the foregoing figures were 
we only able to estimate in dollars and cents 
the result of the work of the bees in cross- 
fertilizing the blossoms of the various fruit 
crops. In support of this it is only neces- 
sary to refer to the fact that recent investi- 

Fetions by the department of entomology at 
Vashington have shown that certain varie- 

ties of pear are nearly, or quite, sterile un- 

less bees bring pollen from other distinct 

M ra for their complete cross-fertiliza- 
ion. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE HONEY BEE. 


_I desire at this time to call your atten- 
tion to some of the different species and 
races, A kenwiedae of the” structural 
peculiarities and the life history of the bees 
will aid any one who essays to manage 
them for profit in determining more 
accurately what conditions-are necessary 
to their greatest welfare. 

is not to be understood that such 
knowledge will take the — of an 
acquaintance with those conditions under 
which actual practice has shown that 
thrive, but that it torms a good basis for an 
understanding of whatever practice has been 


from 





‘found best in the management of these in- 
‘dustrious and profitable insects. It will 
‘also assist in pointing out in what way 


practice can be improved. 

Besides the common brown or German 
bee (apis mellifica) imported from Europe 
to this country sometime in the 17th cen- 
tury and now _ widely spread from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, several other races 
have been brought here. The Italian in 
1860, and later the Egyptian, the Carnio- 
lian, the Syrian, the Palestine and the 
Cyprian. Of these the brown or German, 
the Italian and in a few apiaries the 
Carniolian, are existing pure in the United 
States. The C prian, the race native to 
the island of yprus, have produced the 
largest yield of honey on record from a 
single colony in this coantry —one thousand 
pcos in one season. Their objectional 
eatures are neg are very cross, and, when 
storing surplus, fill the cells quite full be- 
fore sealing, and thus the cappings rest 
against the honey, presenting a semi 
transparent or Ma mag . p< gnber which 
is very undesirable in the production of 
comb honey. 

blrgey ¢ the ageney of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Italian bees were 
introduced direct from Italy in 1860. 
There had previously been repeated in- 
dividual efforts to secure the Italian bees 
in Germany, where the race had been in- 
troduced some years earlier, and a small 
number of queens had been landed here 
alive in the autumn of 1859. But most of 
these died the following winter and the few 
remaining alive seem not to have been 
Meise a as rapidly as those obtained in 
Italy iM a purchasing agent of the Depart- 
ag landed here early 
n % 


Their good qualities were soon appreciat- 
ed. For this reason, together with the fact 
that they cap their combs whiter than 
some other races, and because less skill is 
required in subduing and handling the 
Italians, they have retained their popular- 
ity over bees which, though better honey 
gatherers, are more nervous under manip- 
ulation. Their golden color has also proved 
so attractive to many that the good quali- 
ties of the more somber-hued breeds—gen- 
tler,better winterers and better comb build- 
ere—have not received due consideration. 

German, common black, or brown bees 
are found commonly throughout our coun- 
try from ocean to ocean, both wild and do- 
mestic. Exactly when they were intro- 
duced from Europe is not known, but con- 
siderable evidence exists that chere were 
no hive bees (Apis Mellifica) in this coun- 
try for some time after the first colonies were 
established. Also, it was not until near 
the close of the last century that they 
crossed the eager ge and Jess than half 
a century has passed since the first were 
successfully landed on the Pacific Coast. 
So, without a doubt, there is no hive bee 
that is a native of the United States. 


KINDS OF BEES IN A COLONY. 


Each colony of bees in good condition at 
the opening of the season, contains a lay- 
ing queen and some 30,000 to 40,000 worker 
bees, or six to — quarts by measure- 
ment. Besides this there should pe four 
five, or even more combs m4 stocked 
with the developing brood, with a good 
supply of honey about them. Drones may 
also be present, even several hundred in 
number, although it is better to limit their 
production to selected hives, which, in the 
main, is not difficult to accomplish. 

Under normal conditions the queen lays 
all of the eggs which aré deposited in the 
hive, being capable of depositing, under 
favorable conditions, as many as 4,000 in 
twenty-four hours. Ordinarily she mates 
but once, flying from the hive to meet the 
drone—the male bee—high in the air, when 
five to nine days old generally, although 
this time varies under different climatic 
conditions as well as with different races. 
Seminal fluid sufficient to impregnate the 

reater number of eggsishe wills deposit‘dur- 
ng the next two or three years (sometimes 
even four or five years) is stored at the time 
of mating in a sack—the spermatheca— 
opening into the oviduct or egg passage. The 
queen seems able to contro) this opening so 
as to fertilize eggs or not as she will, at the 
time of depositing them. If fertilized they 
develop into workers or queens, according 
to the character of the food or the size 
and shape of the cell, etc; if unfertilized, 
into drones. The queen’s life may extend 
over a period of four or-fivé years, but three 
years is quite as long as any queen ought 
be kept, unless a particularly valuable 
one for breeding purposes and not easy to 
replace. Indeed, if full advantage be taken 
of her laying powers it will be rarely found 
peg aren to retain a queen longer than 

wo years. 

Upon the workers, which are undevelop- 
ed females, devolves all the labor of gather- 
ing honey, pollen, propolis, and bringing 
water, secreting wax, building combs, 
stopping up crevices in the hive, nursing 
the brood, and defending the hives. To en- 
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able them to do all this they. are furnished 


with highly specialized organs, The‘drones, 
aside from contributing somewhat to the 
general warmth of the hive necessary to 
the development of the brood, seem to have 
no other office but that connected with re- 


production. ; A 


In the wild state,colonies of bees are wide- 
ly separated, being located wherever the 
swarms chance to have found hollow trees 
or rock cavities, hence the production of 
many drones has. been provided for, so 
young queens flying out to mate will not 
run too many risks from bird and insect 
enemies, storms, etc. 

Mating in the hive would result in too 
continuous. in-and-in breeding, producing 
loss of vigor. As we find it arranged, the 
most vigorous are the most likely to repro- 
duce their species. 

At the time of the queen’s mating there 
are in the hive neither eggs nor young 
larve from which-to rear another queen; 
thus, should she be lost, no more fertilized 
eggs would be deposited, and the old work- 
ers, gradually dying off without being re- 
placed by young ones, the colony would be- 
come extinct in the course of a few months 
at most, or meet a speedier fate through 
intruders, such as wax-moth larva, robber 
bees, wasps, etc., which its weakness would 
prevent its repelling longer. Or cold is 
very likely to finish such a decimated 
colony, especially as the bees, because 
queenless, are uneasy and do not cluster 
compactly. 


(Concluded next week.) 
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. Free.—A Wonderful Shrub.—Cures Kidney and Blad- 


der Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 

New evidence shows that Alkavis, the 
new botanical product of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, is indeed a pure specific cure for 
diseases caused by Uric acid in the blood, 
or by disorders of the Kidneys and urinary 
organs. A remarkable case is that of Rev. 
A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, New 
in the New 1 ork World of 
recent date. He was cured by Alkavis, 
after, as he says himself, he had lost faith 
in man and medicine, and was preparing to 
die. Similar rege | of extraordinary 

ladder diseases of 
long standing, comes from many other 
sufferers, -and 1,200 hospital cures have 
been recorded in.30 days. Up._to this time 
the Church Kidney CureCo., No. 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, are the only importers 
of Alkavis, and they are so anxious to 
prove its value that for the sake of intro- 
duction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid my mail to every reader of 
the MicHIGAN FARMER who is a Sufferer 
from any form of Kidney or Bladder disor- 
der, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Complaints, 
or other affliction due to improper action of 
the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We ad- 


vise all Sufferers to send their names and 


address to the company, and receive the 
Alkavis free. To prove its wonderful cura- 
tive powers, it is sent to you entirely free. 





When writing to advertisers mention MIOH, FARMER. 
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y*I not only named, but first offered 


Mastodon Corn 
Freeman Potato 
Prizetaker Onion 


as well as dozens of others of the 
most popular Garden and Field 
8 of to-day. If you wish an 


Up-to-date Garden 


You must sow 


MAULE'’S SEEDS 


My New Seed and Plant Book free 
to all gardeners who mention this 
paper. Itcontainseverything worth 
growing, old or new. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
171} Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
NOTICE TO PLANTERS. 

We have a large stock of our own growth, of Apples, 
Pears. Plums, Cherries, Peaches, small fruits, etc., etc. 
By ordering direct from us you will save 50 per cent. 
All trees guaranteed true to name. 40 years in the 


business. Write us and save money by duing so. 
L. G. BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


















he easiest roses to grow are 
he celebrated D. & C, roses. 
he easiest way to grow them, 


as well as all other flowers of: 


a Fine, healthy stock, by 
g 100 or car load lots, for 

spring 97. Grown on new 

land; the Se ever raised. Low prices Address 


IAH A. ROBERTS, MALVERN, PA. 
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CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL 


ow and produce! 
cott, Wis., astonished 


LARS’ WORTH FOR 10c, 


12 pkgs. of new and rare farm seeds, includ- 
ing above Barley, Teosinte, Giant Spurry, 
Sand Vetch, “40c. Wheat,” etc., positively 
fom worth $10, to get a start, including oar 
great seed catalog, all postpaid, for 
l0 cents. Catalog alone, ic. postage. 


Largest growers of farm seeds and 
potatoes ($1.50 a bb!) in the world. 








Leading dealers 


everywhere sell 


do not acce! 


arealways the : 
any substitute. Seed Annual Free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Seed Potatoes, Plants, Trees and Vines. Free cat- 
alog, unique, common sense, tells the truth, See it 


money. FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 


money. 


BERRY PLANTS 


Low prices. Best plants 
with Berries,” and Cateng FREE. 
I. A. WOOLL, Elsic, Mich. 


BERRY PLANTS 0{2) sings 
Catalogue G. with remarks on Be Growing 
free. R J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Mich. 
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sey. wart 


o 
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‘SOUTHERN 


‘HOMES IN TEXAS 


in the celebrated Coast Country. Cheap and on reason- 
able terms, fruit, vegetable and field cropfarms. Great 
= Direct markets. Diversified crops. 

ravel via Frisco Line from St. Louis. §~ For land 
literature, maps, excursion rates and full information, 





by the million. 
Immense stock. 
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BARGAINS IN PLANTS FOR 1897. 
©. N. FLANSBURGH, LESLIE, Michigan. 


‘write THE AMERICAN LAN N 
iit Pine Streets AN CAND COMO OIS Mo. 








Fruit crates and baskets. ‘ 
LORENTZ PEACH 





Ull Growers Needs 


is our special study—supplying them, our sole business. Have you need of 
small fruits, fruit or ornamental trees, vines, roses? Our stock is 
the largest and fullest in the United States; our prices the lowest. Allof the best old 
varieties, the choicest of the new kinds—many sorts exclusively ours. Great reduction 
on large lots—estimates furnished upon application. 
Send for complete illustrated catalogue and learn how you may save 50 per cent. 


REID'S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 
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BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 


Leading American Seed Catalog, 


mailed FREE to any address. 
W. ATLEE BURP & CO., 
Philadciphia, 
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\ seriously contemplated, uniess it can be 
‘proved that the present official is incom- 
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| Grange war 


Our Morrto:--“The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.” 
Address all correspondence for this department to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - 


News from Michigan Granges is especialiy 
: solicited. 
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Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 
Assistant Steward— Wm. Robertson Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Muyo, Buttle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor; 
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Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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The Grange has no business 

-- —ee to interfere with political ap- 
emt pointments, but it has a right 
to demand that certain offices shall not be 
made political foot-balls, ani shall be filled 
by men competent to discharge the duties 
of the office. One of these offices is that of 
State analyst, or chemist, of the dairy 
and food department. We do not know 
that any change in this office is really con- 
templated, although rumors of such a 
change are about. But we do want to pro- 
test against bringing this office into poli- 
tics. So far as we know, the present 
incumbent, Mr. W. L. Rossman, in entirely 


competent to discharge the duties of tne D*. The pure food law should be material- 


office, and his work has been entirely satis- 4 
factory, both to the department and to the 
people generally. If this is not the case, of 
course @ competent man should be provided’ 
But if it is the case, no politics or no desire 
to reward a political worker should allow 
of the appointment of another man to this 
position. It is a work that requires not 
only chemical ability, but demands ex- 
perience as well. Moreover,if the office is to 
be passed about among the favorites,norep- 
utabie chemist will risk his position and 
reputation in such an office. We wanta 
man there who is absolutely honest, and 
whose ability is unquestioned. He must 
owe no political debt toany man. If the 
change should be made at this time, no 
matter what the character of the new in- 
cumbent, we should not have the same 
faith in his work that we would have if it 
did not seem to be a purely political ap- 
If change in this office is 


petent, tne Grange should put its foot down 
hard against it. There is too much at 


* * 
* 


We havea situationthat 
is unique, end an oppor- 
tunity that may not come 
again for atime. Shall we utilize the op- 
portunity? Whether we do or do not de- 
pends upon ourselves. We have the power. 
For many years in the Grange, and for two 
or three years in the Farmers’ Clubs, ques- 
tions of State legislation have been discuss- 
ed time and again. Information concern- 
ing the workings of our State government 
and State institutions has been given out 
through the Grange Visitor for several 
years past. So that we ought to be able to 


A Bit of Free 
Advice. 


now a word of friendly counsel for the farm- 
er members of the legislature which is given 
in good faith, and which may not at all be 


bring recklessness, it brings so much of a 
feeling of responsibility that nothing is ac- 


complished. We believe that no measures | not long delay action on these lines. Two 


are not for the good of all. We believe that 
no measures should be advanced that are 
not thoroughly sifted and that do not prom- 
ise to accomplish results that are really 
of great benefit. We cannot afford to trifle 
with unimportant affairs. It must also be 
remembered that the only basis of success- 
ful legislation is compromise. Individual 
views about particular points of a measure 
must be sacrificed very frequently in order 
that the main issue may not be defeated. 
So our advice runs this way: Do nottry to 
advance too many different measures—con- 
centrate on. afew of the bills on the lines 
which it is decided to advance, thoroughly 
prepared both as to purpose and wording. 
Let all these measures be on broad lines, so 
that uobody shall say that “farmer legisla- 
tion” is against the interest of the whole 
people and in favor of the farming class as 
against other classes. . 
e * 
oe 

We understand that 
out of the one hundred 
thirty-two members of 
the present legislature, about forty-twoare 
classitied as farmers. The bulk of these 
are in the House, but at the same time, by 
reason of their numbers, they can, if they 
desire, have passed practically all of the 
legislation that they demand. We notice 
in the daily papers that they have met once 
or twice for the purpose of forming a sort 
of club, discussing matters of common fn- 
terest, and seeking to unite upon measures 
that are judged to be for the best interests 
of the farmers. This is quite an unusual 
state of affairs in Michigan, and is an op- 
portunity that must not be lost. For the 
first time probably in the history of the 
State, certainly in recent years, we have 
a legislature containing a proportion of 
farmers somewhat equal to the proportion 
of the population which is farmers. It has 
been one of the arguments that we meet 
very often that we must have more farmers 
in our legislative bodies. Here we have 
them. 


Farmers in the 
Legislature. 


* * 


* 
We publish in this 
The State Grange igsyea report of the 
in Legislation. = .ommittee on legisla- 
tive action of the State Grange. We invite 
close attention to the report, and will here 
merely recite the active legislation which 
was favored by this committee. 
1. The office of tax statistician should be 
continued. Vrvwne4sert 


strengthened. 

3. The necessary appropriations for farm- 
ers’ institutes should be made. 

4. No new state institutions should be 
established. 

5. Michigan prisons should be made self- 
supporting. 

6. There should be no change in our road 
laws, making the maintenance of roads 
more burdensome, or dispessessing the farm- 
ers of road management. 

7. Institutions should purchase within 


. We must have freerural mail delivery. 
0. County officers should be salaried; all 


the county. 
This resume will give an idea of the ac- 
tive demands of the State Grange. 
& * 


* 

The motto “All of it 
and always at it” ap- 
plies pretty well to the 
influence of the Grange in State affairs. 
Of the above topics mentioned, everybody 


The Grange Must 
Be “At It.” 


these of the most importance. It is per- 
fectly feasible for the Grange to favor all 
of these matters, and to see that work is 


laws. But the fact must not be lost sight 
of that when it comes to the most serious 
work, we must not try to cover too much 


these measures, and while not excluding 


uur senator and representatives to do all in 


economy as advised in the Governor’s 


message. 

the state all supplies produced in the state. . A. E. GREEN. 
8. There should be a board of county signed} & - Hive {committee 
uditors for each county. A. 8. BARTLETT, Sec’y- 


s should be-accounted for and turned over | corporated body. T 
port at our next meeting. The new officers 
r 


lor, of 


in the work of the Grange as shown at the 
meeting of the State 
and also in Subordinate Granges through- 
out the State. Since farmers’ clubs and ali 
other farmers’ organizations are working 
for the same end, would not this result be 
much sooner and easier obtained if all 
these smuller societies could be united into 
‘| will have their favorites and consider | one great effective organization? Why not 
all come under the Grange banner? Unite 
our scattered forces and move forward with 
greater power. and influence in elevating 
the characters of all tillers of the soil.— 


done looking toward their enactment into | DORA DOWLING. 


Sister Swan, our Pomona delegates to the 
State Grange, were with us at our instal- 
lation and gave a very interestin 
ground. We must pick out just a few of | of what they saw an 
Brother an 


after looking the field over, picked out 
three measures to advocate especially, and 
‘one to oppose. As all Patrons know, this 
method proved a great success. In our 
judgment it is the only way, and we hope 
to be able to say to our readers very soon 
that the Grange has hit upon some two or 
three measures which they are going 
especially to push. We shall then have 
these questions thoroughly discussed in 
this department, and will try to make it 
interesting for our readers,—and the legis- 


lators. 
* ” 


* 

We have at hand the pro- 

ceedings of the National 
* Grange for 1896, and also 
for the Michigan State Grange, and we de- 
sire to thank Secretaries John Trimble 
and Jennie Buell respectively, for copies of 
these proceedings. We wish especially to 
compliment the latter on the prompt ap- 
pearance of the proceedings. We think 
that these proceedings ought to be used by 
lecturers in their Grange work. Some of 


Grange 


and not only show what the Grange is 
doing, but they are worthy discussions of 
important topics. We suggest to lecturers 
that they have parts of these reports read 
and discussed from time to time, and that 
they draw upon the reports for subjects for 
discussion in Grange. If our Granges will 
all be talking about the subjects that are 
of especial interest at this time,viz.,legisla- 
tive topics, we can act much more intelli- 


before the legislature. 


on 


GRANGE NEWS. 








ATaregular meeting of Charity Grange, 
No. 417, the following leading ofticers were 
installed; Master, Nelson Geotfroy; Over- 
seer, Robt. Miller; Lecturer, John Benrice; 
Secretary, Archie Miller.—ROBT. MILLER. 


Gratior Pomona Grange will hold its 
next meeting with Bethany Grange in the 
new hall on Saturday Feb. 20th, 1897. 
Business meeting in forenoon. Afternoon 
and evening sessions public. Afternoon— 
Papers and discussion of questions pertain- 
ing to agriculture and legislation. Pro- 
gram for evening furnished by Bethany 
Grange.—E. FRANELIN. 


AT & meeting held last Thursday, for the 
oy of reorganizing GaFayette Grange 

o. 92, P. of H., a full set of officers was 
elected with 26 members on the roll and 
prospect of more at the next meeting, 
which will be held at the home of Brother 
Irving Sterms, in Lima, on Jan. 28th, ’97, at 
10a.m. Subject for discussion will be: 
Resolved, That we tarn our attention more 
to the manufacture and consumption of 
cheese,and less to butter.—GEO. T. ENGLISH, 
W. M. 


OAKLAND PoMONA GRANGE adopted the 
following resolution at our meeting in 
Pontiac, Jan. 19, 1897: 

We, the members of Oakland Pomona 
Grange, do heurtly.endorse the action of 
the State Grange in the instructions to the 
legislative committee and do earnestly ask 


their power to carry out the spirit of 


Rome GRANGE Notes.—Our last meeting 
was the first held by the Grange ‘as an in- 
he old officers will re- 


were duly installed by Brother E. A. Tay- 
Onsted. Our Grange was reminded 
by Brother Taylor of the renewed interest 


range at Lansing, 


HELENA GRANGE, No. 676.—Brother and 


account 
heard while there. 
Sister Niles, delegates from 


the reports published are of immense value, 


gently when we come to push matters) 





should be advocated by the farmers that | years ago the executive committee met,and 


from our interest the others not so desig- 
nated, must push especially for the favor- 
ed measures. No stone must be left un- 
turned to see that these few measures are 
put through in the form that we want 
know just what we want. We have just| them. Itisno child’s play, even with the 
great influence the farmers have in this 
legislature. There will be disagreements 
among the farmers themselves, and other 
necessary. Power has a tendency to bring |.causes will enter in to make the work 
recklessness in some cases; or if it does not | difficult. We hope that our executive com- 
mittee or the legislative committee, which- 
ever may have charge of this work, will 


Antrim County, also delighted us with 
their presence. While listening to Brother 
Niles’ elaborate and interesting notes we 
could almost fancy ourselves at the Capitol. 
Sister Niles performed the installation, us- 
ing a new form which she had committed 
to memory, the same form as used at the 
State Grange. No. 676 is rather in a low 
condition at present; do not get many new 
members, owing, likely, to hard times. The 
old members seem determined to stick to 
the ship. We certainly have a_ very 
sociable time once in two weeks and will 
be pleased to have visitors.—M. A. s. 


On Saturday Jan. 16, your humble scribe 
with his better part, went to Sparta to 
make his report, install the new officers, 
etc. Some ofthe officers were not there. 

earnestness 


‘in the work.. There are a few 
enthusiastic -workers, put some of the 
others are little inclined to push. A hearty 
co-operative action all along the line is 
what is needed. In the evening we per- 
formed a similar work at Alpine Grange. 
Here they have a fine two-story hall with 
good horse sheds. The Grange numbers 93 
members. They have a fine library and 
besides we noticed one of the State travel- 
ing libraries. They are active and fully 
alive to their business chances. We drove 
all the way from Sparta (eight miles) in 
the rain, and drove home in the night, 
thirteen miles in the rain, use we were 
obliged to be at home to get breakfast for 
guests. We have been treated everywhere 
cordially, while in the discharge of our 
duties, and feel that we are getting more 
good out of our ve they. 


. R. KEECH. 
NETTIE KEECH. { Delegates. 


. Having been appointed correspondent to 
Grange department in the FARMER for 
Fruit Ridge Grange, I submit to you the 
following: 5 

At the last regular meeting of Fruit Ridge 
Grange, Jan. 16th, leading officers were in- 
stalled as follows: Master, Lee Dean; 
Overseer, A. W. Williams; Lecturer, G. B. 
Horton; Secretary, J. C. Tolford. 

Sang of outgoing officers were next in 
order. 

Past Master George B. Horton in his re- 
saat stated that he had been a member of 

ruit Ridge Grange for over twenty-three 
years and had missed but three meetings 
during his membership and these were on 
account of sickness. ‘This without a doubt 
is one of the best records which can beshown 
by any member in the United States. If 
every member of the Grange would try and 
make such a record new interest would 
spring up in weak Granges and the Grange 
work would never become a burden to a few 
of the old relianis Grangers. During Mr. 

orton’s Grange life he filled the Mas- 
ter’s chair nearly twenty terms. Tne reports 
of the various other officers show the Grange 
to be in a flourishing condition and especial- 
MY urged the attendance of ail members, 

“he membership of our Grange at the end 
of last quarter was one hundred and five. 
The financial standing of the Grange is as 
is as follows: ‘Treasury proper, 202.18 
dramatic society, $105; social committee, 
$1.10; library, $5.15; making a total of $320, 
03 at the command-of the Grange.—F. L 
ELLIOTT, Cor. 





GRANGE AND LEGISLATION. 


REPORT AT STATE GRANGE 1896. 
Chairman of Committee on Legislative 
Action submitted the following report: 
Worthy Master, Sister and Brother Patrons: 
Your committee on Legislative Action 
beg leave to present the following report 
foe your consideration: 

e desire to congratulate the Michigan 
State Grange on the successful enactment 
into law of the measures presented by its 
Representatives to the legislature of 1895, 
to wit: The Farmers’ Institute bill, the 
fy Statistician bill, and the Pure Food 


The Farmers’ Institute law, judging’ 
from the numerous press and private re- 
ports received from all over the State, is 
giving quite general satisfaction. There is 
now and then a locality where some 
changes of a local character can be made, 
that will bring the work contemplated by 
the law more nearlv in totch with local 
sentiment. We have no |>ubt but that the 
good sense of those having the matter in 
charge will bring about the desirable 
changes, and that this law will long stand 
as a landmark witnessing the wisdom of 
the Order that was responsible for its enact- 
ment. 





THE STATE STATISTICIAN LAW 


is one from which the farmers of the State 
are expecting very much. The officer 
oharp with the duty of carrying out its 
provisions has not yet submitted his report, 
and the benefits which are hoped to be de- 
rived from his recommendations to the 
legislature are at the present only conjec- 
tural. We believe, however, that much 
good will be accomplished, and are unre- 
servedly in favor of the continuance of the 
office until such time as the people are sat- 
isfied that no more benefit may be derived 
from it. 

THE PURE FOOD LAW 


has passed beyond that period which 
may considered as experimental. Its 
execution has resulted in the saving of very 
large amounts of money to the consumers 
of food products. Before its enactment, 
Michigan was fast gaining an unenviable 
notoriety as the grand dumping ground 
for all kinds of adulterated products. We 
are glad to be able to state that the efforts 
put forth by the officers charged with the 
execution of this law have practically 
driven from the State the unscrupulous 
business men whose prime motive was only 
gain, and given to the honest manufacturer 
a practical monopoly of the markets of 
Michigan. 

It was not to be expected but that the 
utting in force of a new law of such vast 
mportance would exhibit points of weak- 
ness in that law. Several of such have al- 
ready been discovered, and the incoming 
legislature will be asked to remedy its de- 
fects. A new clause should be added pro- 
hibiting the coloring of butterine, oleomar- 
garine, or other similar products, so as in 
any way to imitate pure butter. The right 
to enter any place of business for the pur- 
pose of detecting fraud, should be given the 
commission, and also the right, under 
proper guarantees, to open packages sus- 
pected of containing adulterated products. 
NEW LEGISLATION. 


The new’ measures which are recom- 








Sparta needs to enthuse more 


mended in the report of the Executive. 
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this body have become the ex 
ich State.Grange, are of great 
of ae lea hey 8 ould bb tos cay un- 


aenbtedly will be) pushed by those having 

the — in charge to a successful issue, 
possible. ae : 

a3 “Ils \ RESOLUTIONS, 

As was to have: been. expected, the near 
cuenta of another session of our State 
legislature has, in the 
State Grange, been prolific in the number of 
resolutions presented for the consideration 
of this committee. - ; 

We have classified these resolutions 
where it has been.possible todo so, and in 
every instance given them all the consider- 
ation which our limited time would permit. 

We present them separately with the ac- 
tion of the committee thereon.. 

The general report was adopted, and 
resolutions acted upon as follows: 

The committee recommended the adop- 
tion of the resolutions: 

1, Resowed, That we request the legis- 
lature to enact a law making possible the 
condemning of gravei pits for the repairin 
and building of roads, when such proceed- 
ings are necessary and essential to the pub- 
lic interest and benefit. 

Motion to recommit prevailed. 

2, Resolved, That the work of the Tax 
Statistician has proved of sufficient impor- 
tance and benefit to the taxpayers of the 
State to warrant the continuance of the 


ce. 

Recommendation concurred in. 

3. Resolved, That the incoming legislature 
be asked to continue the necessary appro- 
priation for Farmers’ Institutes. 

Recommendation concurred in. 

4. A resolution relative to the non-estab- 
lishment of more State institutions. 

Recommendation concurred in. 

5, Resowed, That the Michigan prisons 
be made self-supporting. 

Recommendation concurred in. 

6. That no change Be made in our road 
laws whereby the maintenance of our roads 
shall be made more burdensome than at 
present, or that will dispossess the farming 
community of their management. 

Recommendation concurred in. 

7. Thatitis the sense of the Granges of 
Grand Traverse county that the Michigan 
State Grange use all honorable means to 

rocure such legislation as will cause all 
tate institutions to purchase within this 
State their beef, butter. and such other 
supplies as are produced in the State. 
commendation concurred in. 

The committee recommended not to adopt 
the following resolutions: 

1 Resolved, That the coming legislature 
should make the unit of taxation for school 
purposes the county instead of the district; 
that it provide a small library of reference 

booke...to._inenleate-a taste for 


a na BB 
ood literature and to make more use- 
ul and efficient the study of history; 

that it adopt some measures to provid 

intain t outhouses, a 
ict the loser of its share of the public 
money that does not comply with such act. 

Recommendation conc in. 

2. (a) A resolution relative to a uniform 
distribution of road tax and labor. 

(b) That the tax for highway 
purposes be and. collected at the 
same time.and in the same manner as other 
taxes of the township; be it farther 

(c) ae oe @ person subject to as- 
sessment for highway purposes may per- 
form labor upon the. hway, aniee the 
instruction of said tow: p commissioner, 
to the amount of not less than 75 per cent of 
his highway tax, and to receive the com- 
missioner’s receipt for the same. Said re- 
ceipt to be receivab.e by the township 
treasurer, to apply on highway tax. 

Recommendation conc in. 

3. A resolution relative to requiring line 
fences along the highway. 

Recommendation concurred in. 

The committee returned without recom- 
mendation the following: 

1. A resolution opposing the system of 
toll roads. 

Resolution was tabled. 

, a resolution relative to loan of public 
unds. 

Consideration of the resolution was indef- 


initely postponed. 
3, A Pesolution relative: to the superin- 
tendent of the county baa 
jiction peeves to ge sed 2 
. Resolution ve to charges of phy- 
sicians in rural distric 
esolution was tabl 
5. A resolution opposing the taking of 
Ba cy = nee 
otion to in y post Vv: . 
6. (a) Relative to taxation of ence. 
(b) Penalties for drunkenness. 
Resolution was tabled. : 
7. Relative to highway labor tax. 
Resolution was tabled. 
he Committee recommended that the 
resolution relative to inmates of Northern 
Michigan Asylum be referred to Executive 
Committee. 1m in 
ecommendation concu F 
xi ce pea meeaae 
- 16, relative ‘salar coun- 
ty officials, the committee the fol- 


lowing substitute: 
Ww the salaries 
SEOpOLLD tb eho (prion of 
pro ‘p 
farm products and labor; therefore. - 
Resolved, That all county. officers should. 
be salaried, and that these should be re- 
duced to the lowest practical limit. . c 
Substitute adop’ 
2. The following 


* 


lution relative to pure food was 


HEREAS, We believe that the pure food 
law should be med and enforced; 
therefore beit. ~~: ieee = 
Resolved, That we favor meh a 
ments to the law as willgive the sane food 
Tamissioner power to enforce the same. | .we 
Substitute adopted. 


nt session of the | 


ide and. 
the 


substitute for the reso- | 


_———_—_- 


8. For the resolution relative to a board 
of county auditors, the following substitute 


was! WEG S523: 

Wuereas, Believi that a board of 
county auditors would result in the saving 
of.many thousand dollars anoually; there- 


fore 

That the Michigan State 
Grange tfully ask the legislature to 
take such action as will bring about this 


esi end. 

Substitute adopted. 

4, The following substitute was offered 
ed the resolution relative to free mail de- 

very: 

The farmers of Michigan have time and 
again placed themselves on record as favor- 
ing the rural free mail delivery system; 
therefore be it 

Resolwed, That we reaffirm our position 
and again ask our legislative body at 
Washington to enact such a law. 

Substitute adopted. 

5. The following substitute was offered 
for the resolutions relative to the accounts 
of salaried officials: 

WueErREAS, It is a fact that but a small 
perventene of the taxpayers of the State 

now just how much is being paid for of- 
ficial services rendered; and 

WuHRREAS, We believe that many of our 
Officials are receiving in fees and perquisites 
many times as much money as their salaries 
afford; therefore 

Resolwed, That we ask the legislature to 
enact such laws as shall cause all salaried 
officers to keep strict account of all fees and 
perquisities received by them and to turn 
the same over to designated officers. 

Substitute adopted. ’ 

The Committee returned without recom- 
mendation the resolution relative to the 
salary of the Attorney General. 

- Resolution was tabled. - a 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

F. W. REDFERN, Mrs. D. V. Harris, 

D. D. BUELL, Z T. Swan, 

E. G. Rockwoop, SAMUEL C. PETERSON, 

Leroy Backus. J. M. Norton, 

Mrs. 8. G. WHITBEOK. 


T 





THE SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


Soiprers’ Home, Dec. 17th., 1896. 
I cheerfully comply with your request 
for something in the nature of a report 
from this institution, because I believe that 





those who pay the taxes have a right to 
the fullest information as to how they are 
expended. 


t is difficult to condense such a paper 
into a form that will be acceptable to the 
average newspaper reader, and still give 
anything like a full description of our home. 
and our methods, but I will do the best I 


can. 

In the first place it is necessary for your 
readers to remember that while this isa 
State institution, it is supported very 
largely at government expense. The 
general government pays into the State 
treasury $100 perannum 
5 as we prefer to cali them; of t 

home. This sum in gross amounts to not 
far from $50,000 a year, and must be deduct- 
ed from the appropriation in order to reach 
the net cost to the State. In fact Iam 
— inclined to the belief that actual 

gures would disclose quite a handsome 

rofit to the commonwealth and its citizens 
rom this home, as a majority of our in- 
mates would be recipients of charity in one 
form or another, if they were not here, and 
the only difference is, their entire cost 
would fall upon the people of the State 
under those circumstances, while now only 
a@ moiety thereof-has to be accepted. 

I take it there are few if any taxpayers of 
the State who begrudge the pittance requir- 
ed to give the veteran soldier a comfortable 
home in his old age, and if there are an 
who do, I do not care to have them rea 
what I write, so I shall address myself to 
the other class. 

Did = ever stop to think that Michigan 
sent alm 


war? That these men were at the front 
risking their lives every day during the 
most peyarens times this coun ever 
sa While other young men were laying 
the fvandsilens. <4 fortunes, Page — 
were w per month, which in 
the dloprestated currency of the times w: 
worth about $5? That of these 100,000, less 
than one per ? to 
day? That the 















eep 

ustling nation? 

Remember these things please, when 
next you look at the report of the State 
officers, and see the soldiers’ home appro- 
priation in large figures up near the head 
of the line. 

I-do not know of any places where econo- 
my out rofitably be used in the conduct 


a : oo ag , perhaps, in a few 
rapidly oe ae being a Sof 
Ta as p 2. 0 
thks institution is the Lospital, Twenty 


per cent’of our entire number are in the 
surgeon’s care, in one way or another, 










vantage. * 
I think we can profitably work much 
Wwe are 


| we now 
men cannot do a: full da 





or every rnd | the traveli 
8 


diem for rations, and a total cost of living 
expenses, exclusive of wear arid tear, per- 
manent improvements, etc., of about $135.00 
per annum, : 

We live well, bt not extravagantly, al- 
hough I think we are using too much 
mea 

We buy our meat of local dealers,and buy 
a fair article. . 

One of our most expensive articles is 
butter. It is very difficult to get.500 pounds 
a week of g butter. It would be very 
much cheaper and a great deal better to use 
ho gn but the law provides other- 
wise. 

I presume the board of managers will ask 
for the same appropriation that was grant- 
ed last session. Were it not for the large 
increase in attendance, the same could 
made much smaller, but with this staring 
us in the face,it would not be good business 
policy to do so. 

We shali have quite a sum, probably 
$16,000, or thereabouts, to turn back into 
the treasury at the close of the year. 

I must beg your pardon for the delay in 
this letter, but I have been too busy to write 
it before.- Yery fespoctiully, 

JAMES CROZER, Commandant. 

(This had been requested for the Grange 
Visitor, but was not received in time for 


use in that paper.—Ep. ] 


WOMAN’S WORK. 


The report of the regular Committee on 
Woman’s Work was submitted by Mrs. 
Maggie Mars, as follows: 


PatTrRoNs:—Your committee respectfully 
submit the following report: 
Women are doing a good. work.all-along 





| their line and receiving fraternal encourage- 


ment and help. There is much interest in 
the Fresh Air Outing work. We hope del- 
egates will explain and insist that there is 
a mutual benefit between the benefactor 
and the little air-starved waif, who is made 
happy for even a few days in their pleasant 
homes. 

We thoroughly endorse the school work 
as carried out vd the school visiting com- 
mittee under the especial charge of Mrs. 
Hinds, who will furnish all the blanks and 
other means of information. We earnestly 
trust that every delegate will return home 
with the determination of pushing this good 
work. 

Be sure that every Grange hasa Woman’s 
Work committee appointed, and instruct 
them in the work they are to do. ‘Thesocial 
and literary work is not-as well up to‘date 
as it would be if farmers were getting better 

rices for their farm produce. Itissaid the 

arkest hour is just before thedawn. We 
are glad toreport to you that Mrs. Mary 
Spencer, State Librarian, has joined our 
Order with the noble, unselfish motive of 


! putting within. the reach of eyery Grange 
which we bighly rec. 


ommend te 
All of which we respectfully submit, 
KaTE EVERETT, Saran TAYLOR, 
ADELINE STOCKWELL, Mrs. E. A. Lererr 
Maa@erge Mars, 





ILLINOIS GRANGE NOTES. 


Magnolia Grange has 104 members en- 
rolled, with committees out gathering in 
the balance of the neighborhood. Three 
Illinois Granges have elected lady masters; 
Miss May Parkinson for Evans Grange; 
Mrs. J. L. Kauffman for Stanford Grange, 
and Mrs. Mary E. Miller for Riverside Dis- 
trict Granges. A California member is 
seeking to establish wholesale co-operative 





ost a hundred thousand men to the : 









of course the expenses are greater than in | fnsly 
the home proper, although much less than 
in the ord. Boca pee A 

time of year, which i nted 

aly-by the times. -When j 

hunting men old men havea chance 
wh n are hunting jobs the young me 
have the ad 





trade in Pacific Coast dried fruits with the 
Illinois Granges. New members are flock- 
ing in to the new Grange at Mildred, 
Sangamon Co. Hawthorn Grange, Fulton 

, will add six new members at the next 
meeting. On Jan. 9,G. R. Tate organized a 
Grange near Carterville, Williams Co. on 


The retiring officers-of Schuyler Co. Gran 
have perpetuated their dignified good looks 
through a group photograph. hite Oak 
Grange is holding alternate day and night 
meetings this winter, with increasing 
membership, and J WwW Whitson, of the 
State Grange, for master. The petition of 
the State Grange for a two cents per mile 

assenger rate on the Illinois railways is 

fore the Legislature, and all farmers 
who feel entitled to the reduced rate showld 
say So to their representatives in a prompt 
and forceful way. The State Grange also pe- 
titions that free passes to public officials 
be abolished. Mrs. L. G. Chapman, General 
Deputy, addresses the farmers at Seneca on 
the benefits of organization, installs the 
officers of Pomona Grange, and _is working 
new fields for new Granges in LaSalle an 
Livingston. counties. The Farmer and 
Grange Insurance Company, of Peoria Co., 
has 931 members, $1,563.055 of insurance, 
paid $7,625.10 on 15 losses last year, and is 
saving the farmers a lot of money that 
formerly went to the old line companies. 
State Master Wilson is cow pegeing for the 
Grange in the north end of the State, and 
goes thence on Jan. 22 to dedicate the new 
hall of Heyworth Grange,McLeanCo. The 
Granges of the State are now earnestly dis- 
cussing two important questions, postal 
savings banks and the equalizing and reduc- 
tion of taxes. With oats at 12 cents and corn 
at 14 cents per bushel there is pressing need 
of a safe place of deposit for the farmer’s 
pittance of savings,and astill moreimpera- 
tive need that the money kings should 
shell out their share of the taxes. 
THOS. KEADY, Sec. State Grange. 
ILLINOIS, JAN. 1897. 


DUTY OF THE YOUNGER MEMBERS. 


In the past ten or twelve years there has 
never been so favorable an opportunity: for 
increasing the numerical strength of the 
Grange as at present. All that is lacking 
to accomplish it is a spirit of determination 
in the mind of every member of the Order 
to greatly extend its scope and influence. 

hat there is a considerable body of Pa- 
trons who have given liberally of both 
time and money for years in building up 
our organization does not admit of ques- 
tion. All honor and praise is due them for 
their unselfish efforts. But in the course of 
earthly things the time must come when 
those who have been in the forefront of 
battle will, by reason of advancing years 
and the growing infirmities of age, become 
weary of the strife and lay aside a portion 
of their burdens. The welfare of the Order 
requires that others be ready to take their 
places and carry on their work without in- 
terruption. 

So let the Young members of the Order 
come forward and show their metal. Let 
them take a day or two off during the win- 
ter season and visit their friends and 
poigibors isi the elde of the stg 

visit new fields fc. organization, 
Pere onty Visit them, but map out and 
work them. Itis a mistake to think that 
all that is necessary is to map out a field 
and then send for a Deputy. The local 
forces should do everything they can and 
then send for a Deputy to complete the 
work. A little effort of this kind and a 
spirit of sacrifice would not fall heavily on 
each member trying it and the results 
would be surprising con mo in the 
extreme.—A. B. Ogle, in Grange News. 











VERY many American farmers have such 
a false view of life that they think every 
effort is a failure which is not met by direct 
money compensation. The first question 
is “How much money is there in it?” 


ar 





No a page can hope to reach its 
ideal without a press distinctly advocating 
its principles and devoted to its interests. 
Every Patron should have one Grange 
paper. The best antidote for dormancy is 
the Grange paper.—T. R. Smith, Master 
Ohio State Grange. 











RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA, GATARRH, ASTHMA, 








onee suffered and were 
failed to cure. 5 DRO 
t the price at which they 
§ not 
letters which tell what 5 


oll Pe Bs 


ad an 

have not done 
two-cent stamp I will send my affidavit. I have another 
Thankfully yours, 


Dec. 5, 1896. 
the best and cheapest medicine I have ever taken. I 
rheumatism better than I. 


CURED by a medicine valued at 


$1.00 A DROP oF 
$1500.00 A BOTTLE. 


Such is the value given the wonderful woe wee by DROPS by Mr. Edmund Castle, 
100 Wall St., Sioux City, Ie. Many hun of thousands of 

ven up as 
is actually worth 


 rtey who 
curable can testify that 5 DROPS has never 
to-day to any suffering man or woman 
vulue their perfect health, perhaps their very life. 


such a remedy beyond all value and all price? Below,in full are two 
ROPS has done: 


years. I have thrown away my cane and shall a 
bottle 
EpMuUND CasTLx, 1005 Wali St., Sioux City, Ia. 


I have triei ev 


all the best doc springs, el etc., but 
of tg wonder teacimontals given in your vert +4) sent for 


I know that by the time ft is finished I shall be 


Wrs.ey 8TexL, Fairhaven, Wash. 


these letters to send for a large bottle, send for a 


to convince you of its merit. This wonderful curative 
cure also for Sciati 












Backache, Hay 
Heart Weakness, 
Bronchitis and 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. . 








SILK FROM WOOD. 


In the new process invented by M. Char- 
donnet for producing “silk” from wood, the 
simple plan tase ag a given in the Ameri- 
is to work the wood into 

iu nitric and snipha- 
ric acids, dried and placed in a bath of ether 
and alcoho! at 90°. PiThe result is a kind 
of glue or collodion, which is subjected to 
high pressure in strong metal cylinders, 
and expressed through pipes of the size of 
ordinary gas pipes. These pipes are laid 
horizontally; to them small faucets are 
fastened at regular intervals over the whole 
length. An operator opens a faucet,and an 
extremely fine thread is seen emerging from 
a glass tube. 1t is the “‘collodion” driven by 
the pressure, the small glass tube being to the 
apparatus what its mouth is to the silk- 
worm. The threads thus formed are of 
such fineness that as many as six of them 
have to be twisted together before winding 
on the spool. The silk thus made is after- 
ward rendered incombustible, the skeins be- 
ing then thrown into ammonia, in order to 
neutralize the sulphuric acid. 
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paste, which is dip 








WueEn writing to advertisers please mention that 
et saw their advertisement in the MicHIcaN 


THE WHEEL 
OF TIME 


for all time is the.... 


Metal Wheel 


We make hemo] sees and 
LE. Any Nas yf 

of tire you may want 

Sur wheels are a er di- 


Fit YOUR WAGON, 
Perfectly without change.... 


out,no resetting 
AP because ther Radure, 













FARMERS, L(0K HERE! 
The Best Three-Horse Whiffietree in Use. 











FARMERS CAN NOW BUY THEM FOR $3 PER SET. 
Can be used on wagon or plow. Made of the best 
second growth white ash lumber, well ironed and nicely 
finished. Every farmer should have a set. No side 
draft. on 000 sets now inuse. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
HOMAS ELLIOTT, Tecumseh, Mich, 


S GENERAL AGENTS 


wanted to superintend sub- 
agents selling the Combination 
Lock-pin Clevis to farmers and 
Others. felf locking; always 
secure; sells at sight; exclus- 
ive territory. 150 percent profit. 
—i> 2 QRMANY — Serie 


Feed Ft Shredder & Grinding Mill, 


Three superb machines in 
one. at a far less cost than 
three separate macbines, 
and warranted to give per- 
fect satisfaction or money 
refunded. Made in 3 sizes. 

Also manufacturers of all 
kinds of farm machinery 

Write us for prices. Address 
f ANN ARBOR AGRICULTURAL (0., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 









Combination 
Lock Pin 
Clevis 

am aed 















THE CELEBRATED 


BOSS AND OHIO 
FEED MILLS, SREATLY IMPROVED. 


Will i ear corn dampor 


dry 

RYE ALONE. Guaranteed 
to be of the best material 
the markets afford. No 


repairs; no choking. Send 
for prices and ae. 
Manfactured only by 


The Woodenck Foundry and Machine Works, 


Corner 24 and Canal Sts., 
Ohillicothe. Chio. 


ee feed Mill 


Grinds Corn and 
all kinds of SmaNi Grain 


Made in four sizes for 
2, 4, 8and 10 horse power 
Send for catalogae 
and prices. 
THOS. ROBERTS, 
Springfield, = Ohio. 
P. O. Box 81, 


= /AIFEED MILLS 
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| 
For Ry VARI TY f WORK. ) 
Gad eithormibon Neer s 
Have CONICAL-chs ers. rs. Difter-< 
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con 
ent from all er erilis, LIGHTEST ¢ 
RUNNING and handiest to t 
Also make SWEEP GRINDEI a 





4 
D. 8. P. BOWSHER, South Bend, ind. ¢ 





“Eli” Baling Presses_ 


38Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 





LIVER GAVE TO THE WORLD THE CHILLED PLOW” 
sane icinteicnene Te 


D> Oliver _ Siver Chile PLOWS 


Pb Tien: —__——— Are the Best on Earth. 














plows fitted with Non- 
breakable Steel Standards 
and the Celebrated No. 40 meet - 
all requirements and cannot be 
equalled. i 





AS PIN WA L. L 
Rit TH “ALAN; TE 
ccessful record of fourteen years. Acknowled, 

Kine of Potato othe Better to-day than —— 

Automatically marks, drops and' covers in one op- 
eration, doing ten men’s work. 

Send for illustrated catalogue of Planters, Cutters, 
Sprayers, Sorters, etc., free. 


ASPINWALL MFG. meine 36 Sabin St., JACKSON, MICH. 












No.87 Surrey Harness—Price $15, 00. No. 606. 8 —Price with curtains, lamps, sun- 
% As good as sells for Pa 00. for Hod wagones ote. ‘send shade, ‘agen Bary $60. As Asqoed.en sells for 900. 
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ELKHART cargiacE AND HARNESS MF4. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 











Think what a difference it would make if you did two days’ work in 
one, or if your man was to do two men’s work. That's is Saat vit 
will result if you use the “PLANET JR.” 
Six styles in all; three built on a new aot re. They 
all open the furrow, sow, cover, roll down and mark the 
next row, all inone operation. There’sa score more 
“Planet Jr.”? Farm and Garden Tools and a Book 
that describes them all. It’s free-—write for it. 
8. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. 





‘or all kinds of farm work. Saves its — 


LEAN'S iat HARROW we 

















NEW ery 


—Triumph, Greensboro, Sneed, Fitzgerald and Bokara No. 3. 


NEW CHESTNUTS —Numbo, Paragon, Ridgley. For description of 
these and other Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, . 

Roses, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, etc. Send forour valuable free catalogue, a 
book of 168 pages, seagamine size. One of the most, if not the most peer Tos. 
assortments in America. About a quarter ofa milliou PEACH still unsold. 

Many other things in proportion. eds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc. postpaid. Safe 
rrrival and satisfaction guaranteed, Ts a by freight or express. ' 
43rd Year. Acres. 32 Greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 127 Painesville, fe) 

















GET MY PRICES, Write for Special Shaacauay and 1897 Seed Annual. 


samples. 


BEDS. 


uick for terms and 


ay can bo mage Rye A Reliable Seeds in your section. Wri for oe 
. 9 ate Be 


TTLES, Grower pf Farm and Santon Bes 











One Person with-the 


Scientific 
Bean Picker 


Can pick four times 
as much as on the 
table. 

It will pay you to 
investigate. 


MILLER BROS., 


"THEECONOMY: 


pod aunt Feed” is a valuable work 

the eminent Dr. 

ae oti ey Miles, — is ons 
to inquirers by the maker of 


DUPLEX 




















OM 


is a vigorous feeder and re. 
sponds well to liberal fertiliza- | 
tion. On corn lands the yield 
increases and the soil improves — 
if properly treated with fer- 
tilizers containing not under 
7% actual 


Potash. 


A trial of this plan costs but 
little and is sure to lead to” 


profitable culture. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actualex- 
periment; on- the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 











DIETZ 
No.3 Street Lamp 


HAS A SHINING RECORD 
OF 20 YEARS. 


gas-burning 
lamp, do it cheaper and 
do it with kerosene(coal 


oil). 

It can be lit and regu- 
lated from the outside ; 
cancontiauein business 
despite the wind; can 
and will give youentire 
satisfaction, by reason 
of its absolute nce | 
bility. | 

Kt is but one member ot 
an enormous family of 
“light goods** that we 
build, and-to whom ve 
would be giad to intro- 
duce you by means of 

our Catalogue, which we mail free upon application. 

If you insist upon having the very best goods 
made, your dealer will give you **Dtetz. 

If you cannot obtain this Lamp of your dealer, we 

will deliver it, freight prepaid, to any part of the U.S. 

or Canada, upon receipt of its price, vis. + $6.00, 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 
60 Laight Street, New York. 


‘i Established in 1840. 








































with the best machinesy and 
save time and strength. The 


SMALLEY SAWS 

enable one man to dothe work two could do in 

the old way. Our ~Blectrte”’ Circular Sewe 

, and Self-Feed Drag Saw: 

are by far the best Saal 
P 























Rochester, Mi 


PPP PPB 














; SMALLEY MPa. C Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
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Sow your Clover and Timothy with 


MICHICAN GRASS SEEDER. | 


FREE To every farmer who sends bis order fora 
® Seeder, w e give free one of our new Garden 
Cultivator Attachments. The finest out. Send for cir- / 
culars. Agents wanted for Cook Flour Bin. Seeder © 
& Hammock Chair Co., 6 Depot Bt, Hom er,Mich. 


The BEST Seed Potatoes, : 


FARM and GARDEN SEEDS, 


are grown on Mich New Muck Lands, by © 

HARRY ¥. HAMM , Seedsman, Decatir, Mich, 
Largest grower of seed potatoes in *america. “ 
Prices low. Write him for handsome illustrated © 
catalog. Free to all. Describes the latest, best ” 
new and Patni varieties. 4 
















—practically indestructible. 





ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
» lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
ation. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


o~ Cheapest riding-harrow on earth.. $8.00 and up. | - 
returned at my expense UANE H. NASH. mr a te q 
N. B.—I deliver free on aes at distributing points. 


Millington, New Jersey, a 
30 So. Canal St. pe 








